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A NEW EDITION. 


Pelton’s Outline Maps. 
WORCESTER’S REDUCED SIZE AND PRICE. 


For a long time Teachers and School Boards have solicited us to get out an edition of these admi- 
UNA BRID GED rable Maps, reduced in size so that they may be hung between the windows of ordinary school rooms with- 

out obstructing the light. At length these requests have been complied with, and we have now ready the 
full set of six maps, each about 414 feet square, and fac similes of the larger maps. They are beauties, bril- 
liantly colored, varnished, and mounted in usual style on rollers, and will be sold at only 812 per 


DICTIONARY. hire: ) 
e WESTERN HEMISPHERE, - - «- 54 inches, $2.00 





A HAN Dst IME 
* * * * x Christmas Giff. 











EASTERN HEMISPHERE, - - - « «- « “ 2.00 

UNITED STATES, MEXICO, and CENT. AMERICA, “ 2.00 
SOUTH AMERICA and AFRICA oe ey “ 2. 

‘The highest authority known as to the use re ge : “3 vi 
” , _ ~” - - - -= - a - - . 

of the English language. ASIA, with Palestine on enlarged scale, - - 6 2.00 


The Hemispheres contain the most prominent features of Physical Geography. United States, on 





The STANDA RD of the The Dictionary acmarie for Western Hemisphere, is colored in separate States. The Map of U. 8. contains the principal British Proy- 
inces and the States of Mexico and Central America colored separately. 
; ' , ; It is believed these are the cheapest Maps before the public, and they will make an elegant display in 
Leading Publishers, Sp elling id Pronunciation any schoolroom. An edition on Spring Rollers is being prepared. 
] J ee THE LARGER SERIES (ABOUT SEVEN FEET SQUARE) CONTINUES TO BE PUB- 
Mag aZines, and and Accuracy in LISHED AT $25 PER FULL SET. bia tes 20 Var a 
Newspapers. Definition. The undersigned are publishers of 


Harley’s Topics in U. S. History. 

Griffith's School Philosophy. 

Montgomery’s splendid Series of Drawing Books 
for Industrial Art. 


Dr. Brooks’s unrivaled Mathematical Series. 

Westlake’s How to Write Letters, and 
Common School Literature. 

Dr. Lyte’s admirable Book-Keeping. 














iG Send for large Circular to the Publishers, Sheppard’s Text Book of U. 8S. Constitution. &e. &. &e. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. (LATE SOWER, POTTS, & CO.) 614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





READY AT LAST: 


x THE*SONG*CENTURY. + 


Containing 100 Standard Songs for School and Home. 
PAPER. 16mo. pp. 84. - - - - - ———_————_ — - - - - PRICE, FIFTEEN CENTS. 
For five years letters have come to us saying, “ We have sung your Sone Bupcer through and through, till the children know every piece init. Where can we find 
another collection equally good?” All this time we have been at work upon the selection of 100 songs that should be the 100 Best Songs. At last the work is done, and we 
do not hesitate to say that Tax Sone Century will be found fully the equal of Tux Sone Buverr, of which 60,000 copies were sold last year alone. 
Specimen copies mailed for 15 cents. If you have never used the Sone Bupaet, send 25 cents and get copies of both. (Qe Table of contents free to any address. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 





EVERY TEACHER IN EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD USE 


ESTERBROOK’S AMERICAN-MADE STEEL PENS. 


Leading Sehool Numbers, 333, 444, 128, 135, 182, 048. Of Superior and Standard Quality. All Stationers Have Them, 


Gambon. te The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 26 John St., New York. 













<THE GIANTS OF THE PERIOD.” 


HARPER’S * NEW * READERS. 


“ They are admirable, both inside and out.’— TI. E. Young, Principal, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


ly three months since the publication of the first number of Harper’s New Series of Readers. Within that 

einer ee ke senaoen of the books has base phenomenal. Their many admirable features have commended them at once to 

thoughtful, progressive teachers and school officers in all parts of the country. They have already been adopted ‘v sow me 

ublic schools of the State of South Carolina, New York City, Philadelphia ; North Easton, Mass.; Ithaca, PRAM ioe 

alls, N. Y.; Quincy, Mass.; Jackson, Mich.; Elgin, Ill.; Leominster, Mass.; Fremont, Neb. ; Mason City, Iowa; on- 

mouth Iu. Kast Orange, N. J., and many other towns, besides hundreds of district schools. They have also been officially 
recommended for use in eighteen Counties of Michigan and nine Counties of Nebraska. 


HARPER’S FIRST READER, 144 pp., . 24 cents. HARPER’S THIRD READER, 320 pp., . 48 cents. 
“ SECOND *« 208 pp. . 36 | “ FOURTH « 420 pp, . GO. « 


HARPER’S FIFTH READER (in preparation). 
6@ Correspondence with reference to the introduction or examination of these books is solicited by the publishers. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, : : : : Franklin Square, NEW YORE. 
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W, H. WALWSLEY & CO. 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 

METEOROLOGICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 
Niustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 
Full for three 
— 
e Mention this paper. 








JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
&@ MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 4 
Catalogue on application. 


-EIMER & AMEND, 
: 206, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
D 

Chemically Pure Chemicals. 

Platinum Balances. 








CHEMISTS. BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
ae with the FURNACES 
est goods at the a specialty 
lowest prices. in manufacture. 





ANDREWS MANUF’G CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 









Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Sikacts, all kinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Andrews’ New Series of School Maps 


ANDREWS MANUPF'G CO. 


686 Broadway, New York. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
195. Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


| +|- | | + + 


EXCELSIOR! EXCELSIOR! 


Cram’s Standard American World Atlas. 
Cram’s Universal Atlas of the World. 
Cram’s Unrivaled Family Atlas. 
Goldthwaite’s Library Globes. 


ALL SIZES. PRICES REASONABLE, 
Catalogues of over 300 select Geographical, Histor- 
ical, and Astronomical Books. ent free. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Agents wanted. 
Wim. M. GOLDTHRWAITE, 
19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Agents Wanted. 


10,000 AGENTS wanted to supply 50 Million People 
WITHK THE LIFE OF | By the author of 


BEN HARRISON ' BEN HUR 


Gen. Lew Wallace, the eminent Author, Statesman, 
Diplomat, and Lifelong friend of Gen. Harrison, is 
ting the only authorized Biography. “No man 
living more competent.’’—Ex -Gov. Porter, of Ind. 
By mail, $2.00. Selling immensely. (ge Greatest 
Money Making book of the age. Outfits, 5 Cents. 
D. L. GUERNSEY, Boston, Masa. 























——— 


ee] eke) A MONTH can be mado 

$7 5, to $2 50. working forus. Agents 

ppeeesred who cau furnish a horse and give their whole 
me to the business. Spare moments may be profitably 

a AT also. -A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


GENTS WANTED. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset St.. BOSTON. 














You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
GOLD, world. 
@mitt Address, TRUE & CO.. 


than at anything else in the Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
vase. Terms FREE. Augusta, Maine. 
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A2(3)4/5\|6(/7{a/9 
. ine Is the Game of the Century, fascinating alike to young and old, 
ee ~ ® Vil the spectators as well as the players. Backgammon, ( noes, 
é e@ and Chess all discounted. Nothing equal to it has been oi n -“ 
= © = for a thousand years. Scientific, yet easy to learn. Sol LS 
eee V stationers and toy dealers. Read what Rev. Da. THOMAS HILL, 
ex-president of Harvard, says: 
e\e © oe “The pee fascination of the game lies - the comninate 
simplicity and complexity which it presents. s there 7 
e\e\e ml se to kinds of eves permitted, the mode of playing can be 
2 I learned in a few minutes; but the variety of combination of po- 
sitions is so great, that it is practically inexhaustible. I a ag 
I been playing it, or watching others play it, now for many months, 
and am constantly surprised at the novelty of the situations. 




















0 Send ONY DOLLAR for Sample and Instructions. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
Near Merrick Park, 


SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 














Should no one guess the correct number, then the one guessing nearest will receive the first present of 
$1,500, should two or more persons guess the correct number, then the one whose guess is first received 
YOUR SUBS 
$5.00 ; 50 for $10; 100 


THE 


Is one of the largest, handsomest, and best publications issued from New Jersey. It contains sixteen large 

wes, 64 long columns 
can home, The subscription price has been reduced to only 50 cents a year. We have been so long before 
the panic that it ought to be a wufficient guarantee that we will doas we agree. 
any bank, commercial agency Yn at in N. ¥Y will tell you who we are. Money may be sent by Postal 
Note, Registered Letter, or P, O, 


7,000 ease GIVE 


oo 
4.0 
1} § 4,695 Presents, - - ° ° 
SEND YOUR GUESS with name and address plainly written on a piece of paper the size of a postal 

card. and it will be recorded on our books at once. Nv charge is made for the 
guess, but in order to introduce our old and well established publication, THE AMERICAN FIRESIDE 
AND FARM into new homes, we require that each one answering this and sencing a guess shall b- come a 
subs riber to our publication for at least six months, and send us 3 
silver, or 50 cents ior one year’s subscription, which entities the subscriber to two guesses 
The Jar will be opened and beans counted Kebruary 15th, 1889, by a 





CUT THIS ONT AND SECURE A CLUB. _IT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 


Present to the person guessing the correct number, 
ry rf te ‘ nearest the correct number, 1,000 
= making the next best guess, ro @ 750 
. “ rr “ “ + rT) e e ° ° 500 
o “ oe oe o “ “ * - . 250 
Presa h best gue 100 each, 500 
sents to the 5 persons making the next best guess, $ eS cnet Fae ; 


a OT 


Subscribers! 

SRR ES 
DE FFER EVER MADE 
ANY PUBLISHER, 


Instead of spending $50,000 this year in giving away 
sample copies to readers throughout the U. 8., we have 
decided upon the following novel contest for the purpose 
of advertising and getting our publication talked about 
from one end of the country to the other. 

We have taken an ordinary quart measure, filled it with ordin- 
ary white pea beans, poured @ e beans into an ordinary quart 
fruit jar such as is used for preserving fruit, sealed it eoeurey, 
and deposited it with the North Kiver Bank. It cannot be open ii: 
or counted until February 15th, 1889,and no person now knows /!i 
how many beans the jar contains, 


The following 4895 Presents will be GIVEN to the 489 
making the best quesses of the number of beans the jar contains: 
- $1,500 





erasons 








“ “ “ “ “ 20“ 500 
“ “ 50 “ “ “ “ “ “ 10 “* 500 
“ “ 100 “ “ “ “ “ bh “ 500 
a “ 200 « “ “« « «4 8,50 500 

“ 500 “ “ oy “ “ “ 2 “ 1,000 
4,000 “ “ “ “ 


25 “ 








oo" “ “ “ a 4,000 








Amounting to $12,000 1! 


cents in postage stamps, postal note or 


committee chosen by the subscribers. 


e >», and the next the $ 1,000, and so on. 
Ifyou will work among your acquaintances and form a club 


1,50¢ 
GRIPTION FREE we will send six subscrirtions for $1.25; twelve for $2.50 ; 25 for 


$20. h subscription to be accompanied with guess opposite name in plain figures. 


MERICAN FIRES! ND FARM 


completely filed with newest and choicest reading for every member of every Amer- 


If we a: e unknown to you, 


rder, Address: He AMERICAN FIRESIDE AND FARM, 
Weldon Building, 76 Monigomery St., Jersey City, N. J. 





Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus. 
Correspondence 





_invited. | 


95 John St. and 
30 Geld St., 


| J. & H. BERGE. | ese: 











JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


ey LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Corr d ; 
(Mention this journal.) ee ee 








THIS GREAT 


OUR COUNTRY HOME the well-known literary 
and farm paper now in its 6th. year 
100,000 subscribers, and is without question the most 

opular farm and pome » 

selegantly printed and 
its contributors are the ablest and best in each depart- 
ment that money can procure, It has been our custom 
each year to offer some Great Premium, to secure 
new subscribers, knowing that when once a subscriber 
they will never leave us, and we propose to add 
100,000 new subscribers sae he next 6 
monthsif money and enterprise wi 
it. This year we ffer the premium illustrated 
here. It has beautiful Gold Plated Engraved 
Hunting Cases, is a stim winder with patent 
adjustmont stem Winding arrangment withi 
calendar, andtellsthe day f the month as wel) 
as the time of day. The crystal is Doubie Thick 
Polished Glass, and all the Cogged Wheels, 
sare perfectly made on the 
Expensive Machinery and 
each part is carcfully fitted by skilled and com- 
petent workmen. Each one iscarefully inspec- 
ted regulated and tested before leaving the 
factory. A Gold Plated Watch Chain, with 
fine imitation Gold Coin Charm goes with 
each. It is entirely new, having been patented 
Feb. 9th., and will not be sold by Watch 
dealers or jewelers. We own the patent ex- 
clusively pad it can only ow na Ha con. 
nection with our paper. (OU CAN 

FREC. Send @1. 
Order, Bank Bill, Postal prose, or 


one years subscription to Our Count o 
and we will send it dn anice satin lined cane, be 






most improved an 





GET ONE 


with Gold Plate 










pinion and bearing 


illustrated here absolutely free and post-paid 
as apremium. This offer is for new subscribers 
only.and cannot be accepted by those alread 
subscribers or any 
family. Will not be sold separate, as this Great 
Premium is intended so ely 

subscribers. We will not sel 
we give it away, and the on 
secure it to send #1. 
gubscrintion to @ur Country H 
it will sent you safely packed, b 
mail free as a premium. 
been so long before the 
publishers, Lo Bo - ox 
ne r pu ers,and no most of their ' 
Teliabillty. "Our New Catalogue of Watches & Jewelry free te sll kanes 
Pubs. Our. untry No. 75 
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Chain and Charm, as <x 


other member of their 


to secure new 
t at any price; 
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ir one 






or Publisher can tell you of our 





Home, Fulton Street New York City. 


Teachers’ Help Manuals 


Are a’ perfect surprise to us. Over 3000 copies 
have been sold during the past month, since they 
eame into our possession, But five Manuals have 
been published ; they are: 

1. Practical Grammar: 500 Exercises. 

2, Manual of Correspondence. 

3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic, 

4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers, 

5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic, 


TEACHERS, ARE DELIGHTED WITH THEW. 


. . § Paper, 25 cts.. or five for $1.00. 
PRICE : { Cluth, 40 cts., or five for $1.75. 
Agents Wanted. 


ddress: 
7 rONEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


TALK ABOUT “ REDUCED PRICES” ! 


We are now selling a CHENEY 12-INCH, FULL.- 
MOUNTED GLOBE for Five Dollars, subject 
to return if not found PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 
Other sizes and styles in proportion. Descriptive 
circulars and price-list to"apy address. 
WwW. A. CHOATE & CO., -° 

GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
508 Broadway, Albany, N. VY." 








An Investment for Teachers. 


Add to your income without adding to your labor. 
SILK FaRMs within 30 minutes ride of three cities, 
including Washington, D.C, These places can be 
bought for eash or Upon easy instalments. Parties 
who bought of us have already made 50 per cent. on 
the money they have invested without any care or 
trouble to themselves. References from these people 
given upon application. Trees planted and taken 
care of, crops made and sold for purchaser without 
extra expense. This land is increasing in valve rap- 
idly, and within a year’s time will be double what it 
istoday The site is a fine one, right at the junction 
of two railroads. Terms for these places at present 
ire $300 cash, or $325 instalments ;_ viz., $10.00 down 
and $5.00 per month. Send stamp for our new book. 
SOUTHERN LAND AND SILK ASSOCIATION, 
$11 No. Charles St,, Paitimore, Md. 


Tue Lapize’ Wortp ie an elegant and refined periodical for 
ladies aud the family. Each number cousists of 16 large pages, 
64 columns of 
euterta ining 
aud inetractive 
reading matter 
aud beautiful 
ilhustrations, 
It contains 
Serta) and Short 
Stories, beauti- 
jul Poems, 
a ‘Housekeepers’ 

Department,” 
“Ladies' Fancy 
Work,’’ “Fasb- 
lon Depart- 
ment,” ‘The 
Family Doc- 
tor,” “Our 
Boys and Girls,” * Mother's Department,” ‘' Etiquette,” “ Home 
Decoration,” etc. Every lady is delighted with this charming 
paper. We desire to at once double its already Memmoth cir- 
culation, and in order to introduce it into thousands of homes 
where It is not already known, we now make the following ex- 
traordinary offer: Upon receipt of only Twenty-five Cents 
(poste s amps, silver or postal ote), we willeend The Ladies’ 





)orld for Three Months, and we will also send to each 
subscriber, Free and post-paid, our new Christmas Box, 
containing all the following valuable and useful Seeeae precents: 
A Package of Pine Assorted Christmas Cards, beautiful imported 
goods, warranted to give satisfaction; 85 Perforated Stamping 
Patterns, finest quality, on parchment, with which ladies may 
do their own stamping, for embroidery, etc. ; 1 Perfume Sachet, 
to be placed in bureau drawer. handkerchief box, or elsewhere— 
elegant and durable; 1 Ladies’ Specie Pocket Purse of fine 
grained leather, with nickel clasp and trimmings; 1 Copy '‘The 
Common-sense Cook Book,” containing a large and valuable col- 
lection of cooking and other recipes ; 1 Copy ‘‘ How to Be Your 
Own Doctor,” a valuable book, telling how to cure all common 
ailments by simple home remedies; 1 Fine Imported eupaneee 
Handkerchief, Ladies’ Glove Buttoner,1 White Bone Crochet 
Hook,t Fine Button Hook and 1 Ladies’ Collar Button. Re- 
member, we send the Christmas Box, containing al! the above, 
also our paper three months, for only 26 cents; five subscrip- 
tlons and five Christmas Boxes will be sent for $1.00, Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. We refer to any publisher 
in N. ¥, asto reliability. Donot miss this chance! Address 

S. H. MOORE & CO., 27 Park Place, New York. 
and all BLOUD 


Catarrh,: DISEASES 


cured. A book (32 pp., 11 engravings), entitled, 
“ How to Cure Catarrh ard all Blood Diseases,” 
sent free. aE asters 

IRWIN M. GRAY & CO., Montross, PA. 


| CURE FITS! 


© not mean merely to stop them for a time and 
then have them return again. S meen aradica! cure, 
Bua Wokigecitclong wade Peart ty fe 
a life. study. it my rem. 

edy to cure the worst poo . Beceuss others have fail- 
ed is no reason for not now receiving a cure, Send 
phones for a treatias and a free bottle ry my infalli- 
. ive Express an ‘ost ce. 

H. G, , M, C. 183 Pearl St., New York, 





RHEUMATISM, 








Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 


WEST TROY, N. Y. 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 








ANY PERSON CAN PLAY THE PIANO 
and ORGAN WITHOUT A TEACHER 
by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide to the Keys. Price 
81.00, No previous knowledge of music whatever re- 
quired. Send for book of testimonials free. Address 
he Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 


EK CHERS! yooh Scheel Alte will ond in enaiusting 
/ our schools in good qu er. Enc 
contains 216 lampe beautiful chromo wwbelalor, merit and eredit 
cards elegantly Hithographed in sixty different designs, colors and 

mottoes: price per set $1; half set 10 earde be. lea 
pretty chromo day se! reward, in 
ers’ school supplics 2. Price list and 


1 by mail. token 
3. POUCH & Con WARRER Be 
Tos. P. Simpson, Washington, D.C. 
a én No attorney’s fee until Patent obtained. 
Write for Inventor’s Guide. 
THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 


‘s full of useful information on Woman’s Handiwork: 
Knitting. Crochet work, Em 7. ‘art Neediework, 
haracter, Every 














Read our Clubbing List for 1888-89, on page 360. 





and other household top! f l , 
lady should subscribe or it. mies SOS, ayear. A 
The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Places, New York. 
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Journal of Edueation. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.0v. 














{Written for the JouRNAL.] 
A THANK OFFERING. 


BY MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE, 


When the Winter’s rime 
Clogs the wheels of time 
And the earth’s warm blood grows thin and gray, 
Death doth conquer life on sea and shore. 
—Summer being o’er,— 
Only for the sunshine do we pray. 


When the Summer's rune 
Sets the world in tune, 
Gives it voice for speech and eyes for sight, 
God! we thank Thee! Comes a time at last 
-—Winter being past,— 
When Thy shadows gladden as Thy light. 


A RARE CASE. 


BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, 
Prin, Technical School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





In one of the communa) schools of Berlin (I beg to ob- 
serve that they are not common schools in the American 
sense) I confided to the rector (principal) that it was so 
difficult to make the teachers understand that I did not 
come to inspect the school and take notes of what the 
pupils knew, but how the teacher taught. He was not 
very much astonished, and said: “That is easily ex- 
plained. You see, our inspectors usually come to see 
what the pupils know ; that is to say, they come to hold 
examinations.” He suggested that he had a teacher 
whom he could place, at my disporal. After some con- 
versation with other teachers, he introduced me to a young 
man who was surrounded by the boys, to whom he had to 
answer some weighty questions on the subject of kite- 
making. 

When the young man had extricated himself from the 
crowd of boys, the rector asked him, ‘* Would you kindly 
take & class in geography, instead of Mr. So and So, on 
the spur of the moment?” “Certainly,” was the an- 
swer. ‘“ What subject shall I take?” “The class is 
studying the map of Asia.” “ Very well.” “Or would 
you mind taking my class in physics while I take the 
other class?” ‘ With pleasure; what is the class study- 
ing?” “We are at the chapter of electricity.” ‘“ That 
would please me very much.” 

I engaged the young man in conversation during recess, 
and found he had a perfect sample-card of studies on his 
daily program. He taught natural history, physics, geog- 
raphy, history, grammar, language, gymnastics, and 
music, and the rector confided to me that he taught all 
these branches well. “He is a most valuable man to 
have in a school like this. He is obliging, always ready 
on the spur of the moment to jump into a breach, a per- 
fect mine of information, and a most accomplished meth- 
odician. Every pupil in the school likes him. Every 
teacher acknowledges his superiority. Young as he is, 
he has already passed his examination for rectorship, and 
I am seriously afraid of losing him, for the superintendent 
of our district has his eye on him for the rectorship of 
a new school to be opened next fall. 

“Despite his profound learning and his indefatigable 
diligence in studying, he is not a bookworm. His memory, 
it seems to me, is gifted with magnetism, that draws 

everything within its reach into its power. And then, he 
has something childlike about him ; he can play with the 
boys in the yard, laugh and romp with them to their 
heart’s content. Yet in the classroom he is a strict dis- 
ciplinarian. Disorder or disobedience to his quietly but 


He much resembles the iron hand under a velvet glove. 
In all my thirty years of experience I have not discovered 
so unmistakable a born teacher as he is.” 

Well, I saw that teacher engaged in several lessons, 
and owe him many an inspiration. 








THE GRAVE OF LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


BY EDWARD A. RAND. 


It was with peculiar interest that I stood beside the 
grave of Louisa M. Alcott, in the picturesque cemetery of 
Sleepy Hollow, at Concord, Mass The level center of 
the cemetery is enclosed by a ridge on almost every side. 
Standing in that center, you think of an old-time amphi- 
theater,—as I once characterized it in these columns. 
On the summit of the ridge that rises to the north, is the 
Alcott lot. It has had two honored additions, the past year, 
—that of father and daughter. The father, as teacher and 
lecturer, by his Zable Talk, and other works, will be re- 
membered by a large circle. Still more widely reaching 
is that great audience listening attentively when tbe char- 
acters in Little Women or Little Men, An Old Fash- 
ioned Girl or Hight Cousins, have anything to say. In 
the row of five in the Alcott lot on that cemetery ridge, 
Miss Louisa’s grave is that lying toward the east. This 
grave has very distinguished neighbors. If you look west- 
ward, but a little way off, under a brown stone, Thoreau 
lies buried, —Thoreau, the possessor of the sharp eyes that 
saw so many wonders in nature, and owner of the pen that 
could describe them so charmingly. Near by, is a grave 
covered with the dark green leaves of the myrtle, and its 
lowly stone carries the name, Hawthorne. Looking east, 
you see the big, nameless mass of quartz that marks the 
grave of Emerson. 

Hawthorne, Thoreau, Emerson,—indeed the Alcott lot 
has goodly company. I counted four pines in the lot, 
that sentinel-like guard the spot day and night, and 
ceaselessly they whisper in the wind: * Allis well! All 
is well!” 

Autumn, the day of my visit, had begun to wither the 
grass, but not far away was a maple teuched with a beau- 
tiful flame. There was the grave of the authoress before 
me and on it was the withering impress of the autumn. 
But there was the maple, whose brilliant flushes were so 
full of courage and hope, and to how many lives has the 
sleeper in that grave toward the east, nearest the sun, 
given courage to-day and hope for the morrow. 








MANUAL TRAINING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


BY SELIM H. PEABODY. 


What do we mean to-day by manual training ? 
Considered derivatively, and in the large way, manual 
training should include any form of instruction which 
concerns the development and culture of the powers of 
the hand, making it the capable and willing servitor of 
the mind. In a yet larger sense it may include the train- 
ing of all the muscular powers to do whatever the mind 
wishes should be done. Not quite so inclusive as physical 
culture, it comes to the verge of that term in its meaning, 
and perhaps overlaps it insome degree. It covers a large 
part of the work of the kindergarten, and includes all 
phases of drawing, modeling, and the plastic arts, and the 
practical manipulation of experimental art in the whole 
round of the natural sciences, together with sewing, and 
cooking, and instruction in the art of using tools. But 
when we enter on the discussion of the subject, manual 
training, and find that the argument runs over this wider 
scope of generalization, we feel that we are being juggled 
with, and that there is introduced the logical fallacy of 
the multiplication of the middle term. 





firmly given orders is unheard of while he is present. 





*Read at a meeting of the Llinois Schoolmasters’ Club, at Peoria. 


The schools at St. Louis and Chicago, for example, 
claim to have taken a new step in education, and they 
have chosen for themselves the name of “ manual training 
schools,” as that which most explicitly states the thing 
which they propose to do. 
Shall manual training be engrafted upon our system of 
public school work ? we are asking whether it is wise to 
include tool instruction in the work-shop as part of our 
regular school instruction. 


When we ask the question, 





This is the question which I understand is now before 
the public, aud I farther understand that the schools con- 
sidered are those supported at the public cost in the pri- 
mary and secondary grades. 

The subjects which may properly have a place in 
the public schools named are such only as serve a general 
purpose in the training of all pupils. 
should be taught to read, to use numbers, ete, 


Thus, every child 
Even if, 
in obedience to public opinion, we yield so far as not to 
insist that every pupil shall receive instruction in a given 
topic, we still hold that it is desirable that he should re- 
ceive such instruction, and that he would be the better for 
it if he were so taught. 

Each subject which seeks admission to our public 
school curriculum must prove affirmatively that it has an 
intrinsic, peculiar, and paramount value, either pedagogic 
or economic. In the application of this principle we may, 
perhaps, yield the question of sex, admitting that it is not 
needful that a subject shall show its service to both sexes. 

Has shop training in the use of tools such a quality that 
it will be needful for all pupils, either for its pedagogic 
or for its economic value ? 

I fail to recognize in tool work any important or pe- 
culiar pedagogic factor. I do not forget that any exer- 
cise which demands mental effort has a degree of effect 

No act can be entirely without ped- 
Many useful influences will, doubt- 
but influ 


in mental training. 
agogic influence. 
less, be noted as coming from tool work ; 
ences of the same kind may be cited as coming fronfath- 
letic games, from dancing, from playing ball or billiards 
Yet, I presume, no one will suggest that these avenues to 
skill, attention, adroitness, precision, judgment, ete., 
should be introduced into schools for purposes of peda- 
gogic discipline. . 
On the economic side more may be said. Doubtless 
some deftness in manipulation, some control of fingers, 
some facility in doing, will come from tool instruction. 
The clumsy will become less clumsy ; the dull will be en- 
couraged ; there will come better adaptation of means to 
ends. But, speaking as one whose hands do know 
the practical use of no inconsiderable variety of tools, I 
affirm, with some degree of confidence, 

(a) That the selection of tools put into the school 
shops, probably as good as can be made, but yet of very 
limited and narrow range, does not give a general power 
over all forms of tools, nor a general manual skill. The 
list falls far short of containing the typical tools of all 
manual labor. 

(b) That the facility acquired with these tools often 
stands in the way of even a fair facility in the use of 
other tools. That which is learned with one tool must 
often be unlearned to make way for skill with another. 
(c) That some of the tools which are taught are not 
those which have the, merit of general utility. Thus, if 
every one were so taught that he might become his own 
blacksmith, and could turn and weld rings, not to say 
horse-shoes, this skill will be useful to him only in excep- 
tional cases, and what he knows will usually serve to show 
him that he had better pay some other person to do such 
work for him, rather than try to do it for himself. 

(d) That this tool instruction is given at an age before 
the boy has attained such growth and such development of 
muscular power as will enable him to get the best train 
ing. He learns badly, and this prevents him learning well 
afterward. The sequence of instruction will be both more 
economical and more efficient if it be such as will first 





give him the best intellectual training, with the best con- 
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trol of himself, and the best power to apply himself to the 
processes of learning his trade. In the end he will have 
attained both results better by getting them in succession 
rather than together. 

Evidently the drift of the writing thus far has been to 
consider whether the work is worth the doing, supposing 
that some practical way could be discovered by which it 
may be done. The judgment which I have thus far been 
able to make is, that the work is not desirable at this time 
and place. But if it were, there are yet practical diffi- 
culties in the way which it will take much time and large 
effort to overcome. These items readily suggest them- 
selves : The cost of a suitable outfit in shop-room, benches, 
tools; the difficulty of finding suitable teachers in 
sufficient numbers, and trained to this sort of work. 
the larger relative number of teachers required, since 
it is not practical to give instruction of this kind in large 
classes. 

Finally, I believe there is a better way. I would es- 
tablish in all our larger towns specific trade schools, vary- 
ing in character according to the varying business of the 
towns. There should be separate schools of carpentry, 
of blacksmithing, of masonry, of harness-making, of shoe- 
making, of dressmaking, of millinery, ete. In each school 
the line of instruction should be prominently the details of 
the trade in question, with suitable subsidiary class-work. 
Before admission, the pupils should have acquired a fair 
degree of proficiency in work equivalent to that of the 
public school, say in the grammar grades. They should 
stay in the trade school long enough to make them fairly 
skilled workmen, capable of being self-supporting. It is 
probable that several of these schools could be combined 
as departments of one more comprehensive system. 








THE ART OF TEACHING.* 


BY ALBERT G. BOYDEN, A. M. 
Principal State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


CORRECT EXPRESSION BY THE PUPIL. 


The first question of the child upon seeing a new thing 
is, What is it? He perceives the object, immediately 
calls for its name, associates it with the idea perceived, 
and uses it to convey his idea of the object. 

We can express our ideas, feelings, and will, by looks, 
smiles, tears, and other changes of the countenance; by 
laughter, cries, sighs, and all the intonations of the voice ; 
by gestures and other muscular actions. These different 
modes of action are natural signs, which all men under- 
stand. i 

We can convey our ideas to those who are near us by 
combinations of open and articulate sounds, or spoken 
words; to those who are absent by written words. 
These sounds and characters must become signs of ideas 
by agreement. They are conventional signs, which are 
understood only by those who have previously associated 
the ideas with these particular sounds and forms. We 
see in these facts the power to express and the means by 
which we convey our ideas. 

Language, in its primary meaning, is the power by 
which we associate our ideas with their signs. . In its sec- 
ondary meaning, language is all those signs by which we 
express our ideas to others. We have three forms of lan- 
guage,—the language of action, made up of natural signs ; 
the articulate language, consisting of spoken words ; and 
written language, composed of written words. 

The power of expression must keep step with the ac- 
quisition of ideas. That we may use the ideas and thoughts 
we acquire, the ideas must be associated, as they are ac- 
quired, with the words which good use has made the signs 
of these ideas; and thoughts, as they are formed, must 
be correctly expressed, orally and in writing. 

Ideas are reproduced by the recurrence of the words 
which represent them, or of some idea with which they 
have been associated; hence the necessity of making 
strong association of the ideas, as they are acquired, with 
the proper words and with other known ideas. 

To be able to reproduce ideas immediately, when occa- 
sion calls for them, the mind must acquire definite ideas 
in the natural and logical order, associate them with their 
proper signs, and repeat the association until it is fixed in 
the mind. These laws of the mind show that the teacher 


* Copyright, 1887, 


should take the utmost pains to train the child to habits 
of undivided attention, logical arrangement, and thought- 
ful repetition in the acquisition, and expression of knowl- 
edge. 

Not ideas alone, but the emotions which they awaken, 
the acts of will to which these move, are to be expressed. 
The emotions and the will find quickest and finest expres- 
sion in the language of action in the face, voice, and 
movements of the body. How quickly the whole soul of 
the child rises and shines through his face! How surely 
his temper gives quality to the tones of his voice, and how 
promptly his will is manifest in the movements of his 
body ! 

The same is true in children of a larger growth. 
Thoreau has said, “ We are all sculptors and painters, and 
our material is our own flesh and blood and bones. Any 
nobleness begins at once to refine a man’s features; any 
meanness or sensuality, to imbrute them.” 

Chesterfield tells us, “‘ Look in the face of the person to 
whom you are speaking, if you wish to know his real sen- 
timents ; for he can command his words more easily than 
his countenance.” 

Shakespeare says, “ The cheek is apter than the tongue 
to tell an errand.” 

Queen Elizabeth said, “ A good face is the best letter 
of recommendation.” 

The tones of the voice are even more expressive than 
the face. The habit of good nature or of ill nature gives 
that quality to the speaking and the singing voice which 
attracts or repels. Some one has said, “Speak that I 
may see you.” There is no deception in the voice; to 
those who can read its tones, it is an index to the moral 
qualities of the man. 

The whole man finds fullest expression in his actions. 
“ Our acts make or mar us; we are the children of our 
own deeds.” 

First of all, the teacher should cultivate the power of 

expression in his pupil by training him to the best use of 
the natural language of the face, the voice, and the move- 
ments of the body. The teacher should study the facial 
expression, the tones of the voice, the attitudes and move- 
ments of his pupil, that he may know the spirit of the 
pupil and be able to stimulate and direct natural ten- 
dencies to the right end. This means the careful study 
of the whole nature of the child. Good behavior is the 
expression of good character. 
Second, the teacher should cultivate the power of ex- 
pression in his pupil by training him to the best use of 
conventional language. Speaking and writing good En- 
glish should be required of the pupil at all times and on 
every subject, and the must be led to acquire a definite 
knowledge of the language itself. 

The pupil must study the spoken and written word. 
He must know the spoken word as a whole,—its element- 
ary sounds, its syllables, and the accent. He must know 
the written word as a whole,—its letters, the powers of 
the letters, and its syllabication. Purity, or the correct 
utterance of the vowels, distinctness, or the correct utter- 
ance of the consonants, and the right placing of the accent, 
are the three elements of correct pronunciation. To se- 
cure this, oral spelling, literal and phonic, must be thor- 
oughly taught. To which must be added the teaching of 
the correct writing of words. The young man who 
thought he was prepared for college and who wrote in his 
entrance examination “ eyecickcle,” evidently had not 
carefully studied the formation of the word icicle. 

The pupil should be carefully taught in the formation 
of derivatives, which combine the expression of several 
ideas by combining the roots, suffixes, and prefixes which 
express them. It should be a part of the teaching in 
every subject to derive the important words as occasion 
calls for their use. Much ean be done in this work if the 
teacher believes in its importance and is ready to improve 
the opportunities for it. 

The construction of the English sentence should be def- 
initely taught. First, by lessons requiring the use of 
special grammatical forms; then by teaching the princi- 
ples of the construction of the sentence. That the pupil 
may be able to test the construction of his own sentences 
and those of others, and know for himself that they are 
right. Teaching the use of correct constructions in lan- 
guage lessons is not enough. The definite teaching of 
the principles of English grammar is a necessity. 





The pupil should be carefully trained in the right use 


of language in composition. This should be done in every 
subject by requiring the careful expression, orally and in 
writing, of the thoughts which he acquires and combines 
in these lessons, and by special exercises in composition. 
He should be taught to have something to say, to say it, 
to say it in his own words, and to stop when he is done. 
Careful study of the exact meaning of words should be 
made, that the pupil may be able to choosé the most ap- 
propriate word for the idea he has to express, and avoid 
the prevalent vicious practice of using strong words to ex- 
press trivial ideas. 

Thus, by the constant use and definite teaching of cor- 
rect expression, the pupil is to be trained to deliver his 
thought in speech and in writing so as to be understood 


and felt. 





WHITTIER BIRTHDAY EXERCISE. 


BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 


let Girl.—Hark! there are sounds of little feet, 
And the children’s voices so clear and sweet 
Through the frosty air, like an anthem ring, 
In praise of the poet whose name they bring. 


[ Three girls, holding cards with poet's name, come forward and recite. | 


Yes, wreathed with laurel, we bring you his name, 
’Tis graven in gold in the temple of Fame ; 

It is honored and loved, none wiser or wittier, 
Shall go down through the years than our own 


Ist Girl.—John 
2d Girl.—G. 
3d Girl.—Whittier. 


School.—O gentle poet! you who walk 
Life’s western slopes to-day, 
The nation’s children at thy feet 
Their humble tribute lay. 


[As the name is spoken, the card should be 
held up.) 


2d Girl.—How swiftly all the years flit by, 
Four score and one have gone, 
Since near that stream he loves so well, 
Our Whittier was born. 


School.—John Greenleaf Whittier was born, Dec. 17, 1807, three 
miles north of what is now the city of Haverhill. 


1st Boy.—Beside that river’s laurelled banks 
A “ barefoot boy ’’ he played, 
And through its woods, ’mid fern and brake, 
A dreaming youth he strayed. 
[ School recites the first stanza of the ‘* Barefoot Boy.’’ | 


3d Boy.—Well we know his childish years, 
Boyhood’s days we know. 
All the story of that time 
He has writ in snow. 
[ Different children recite parts of ** Snow-bound.’’] 


3d Girl.—Happy days! how soon they passed! 
Early manhood came at last. 
Standing close beside his plough 
In the fields I see him now; 
While the sweet brown mold he turned 
Nature’s secrets well he learned, 
Then within our poet’s breast 
Something stirred,—a vague unrest,— 
Something called him, ‘‘ Come up higher,’’ 
Genius touched his lips with fire, 
And strange fancies, queer and quaint, 
Peasant maid and hallowed saint, 
Scenes of woe, of joy, of mirth, 
In his busy brain had birth. 


School.—His first book, Legends of New England, was published in 
1831, This was soon followed by Moll Pitcher, a poem now out 
of print. 

3d Boy.—Up Fame’s steep heights, with steady step, 

Then our youthful poet trod, 


Till, like sound of rushing winds, 
Came the awful voice of God, 


Crying, ‘‘ Once to save the people 
My dear Son I freely gave, 

Child, ’tis in His name I call you, 
Give your life to free the slave.’’ 


Then before that awful presence, 

Lo, our youthful poet bowed, 

Cast one look at Fame’s white temple, 
And his life to duty vowed. 


School.—A career full of promise had opened to Whittier, but in 
1831, by casting his lot with the opponents of slavery, he virtu- 
ally renounced it all. 


4th Girl.—Then through weary months and ears, 
Times that “‘ tried the souls of money! 
Dauntlessly our poet stood, 
Fighting wrong, with brain and pen. 


1st Boy.—During these years, in addition to his anti-slavery papers, 
he wrote ‘‘ Mogg Megone, 1835, 

2d Boy.—‘‘ Lays of My Home,”’ 1843. 

3d Boy.—‘‘ The Stranger in Lowell,” 1845. 

4th Boy.—“ The Supernaturalism of New England,” 1847. 

5th Boy.—‘‘ The Bridal of Pennacook,” 1848, 

6th Boy.—*‘ Leaves From Margaret Smith’s J ournal,’’ 1849. 

7th Boy.—He was for a short time editor of the Pennsylvania 
Freeman, but the office of that paper being burned by a mob, he 
returned to Haverhill, and soon after removed to Amesbury. 





School.—His anti-slavery poems were published in 1849, under the 
title of “‘ Voices of Freedom.”’ 
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5th Girl.—O, long as in God's universe, 
Unblushing wrong shall lift its face, 
So long the fiery words he wrote 
In human hearts shall find a place. 


4th Boy.—Most of the poet’s years since 1840 have been passed at 
Amesbury and Danvers. From one or both of these places, year 
after year, he has given to the world those poems that have 
gained such a place in the hearts of tif people. 


6th Girl.—When the clouds of war swept by us, 
And the bells of freedom rung, 
Louder than the roar of battle 
Were the songs our poet sung. 


School.—In “* War Time ‘‘ was published in 1863. 


7th Girl.—Best of all the words he’s written 
Is that idyl of the Snow, 
Just the simple, touching story 
Of his own life, years ago. 


School.—*‘ Snow Bound’’ was published in 1866. 


8th Girl.—Where the waters of the ocean 
Stretch as far as eye can reach, 
Now he comes to tell the story 
Of the ‘* Tent upon the Beach.”’ 


School.—The ‘* Tent on the Beach’’ was published in 1867. 


9h Girl.—Ah, full mar~ a curious story, 
He has writ in prose and rhyme, 
His white ships,—they’ll sail forever 
On the shoreless sea of Time. [Enter five children. ] 


Children.—Hark! we’re coming! Yes, we’re coming, 
From the mountains far away, 
From the north, midst snow and icebergs, 
From the South, and far Cathay. 


Girls, to 1st Child.—Yes, we see you coming, coming, 
Good friend, who may you be ? 
And who are these who follow on, 
A goodly company,? 
Children.—We are ballads he has writ, 
We are songs that he has sung ; 
He it was who gave us birth, 
From your poet’s brain we sprung. 


Girls.—Speak, strange old ballads, 
Tell us now, each quaint and curious name, 
Why are you here? What place have you 
Upon the walls of Fame ? 


Ballads.— What place have we? Far up the heights 
Of Fame’s steep hill we stand, 
And we come because you called us. 
We are here at your command,— 
Would you know our names? Then listen! 


1st Child.—I am she who raked the hay. 
Girls. —Sweet Maud Maller ? 


1st Child.—So they called me, 
In that far-off summer day. 


School.—‘* Maud Muller on a summer’s day 
Raked the meadow sweet with hay.”’ 


2d Child.—I am she whose dying mother 
Sent her from the lonely wild 
To her friends,—a dying token, 
I am Mary Garvin’s child. 


School.--‘* ‘ God be praised!’ said Goodwife Garvin, 
‘He taketh and He giveth, 
He woundeth and He healeth. 
Ia her child, our daughter liveth. 
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Girls. —And now who comes in such strange guise ? 
Of him we’ ve never read. 


3d Child.—O yes, you've often heard my name, 
I come from Marblehead. 


School.—‘‘ Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 
By the women of Marblehead.’’ 


4th Child.—‘* The Witch’s Daughter,’’ she who stood 
Alone, in her fair womanhood, 
While scornfully the crowd passed by, 
Sweet Mabel Martin,—here am I. 


School.—‘‘ Her mother only killed a cow, 
Or witched a churn or dairy pan: 
But she, forsooth, must charm a man.”’ 


Girls. —Who is’t that comes so bent and old, 
Feeble and worn and gray ? 


5th Child.—I’m she who all alone defied 
The rebel host one day. 


Recitation.—‘‘ Barbara Frietchie.’’ 


Boys.—O stirring words, that from his pen 
Come dropping like some ‘‘ grand Amen! ”’ 


Girls. —O words of love and tender care 
That reach us like the voice of prayer. 


Boys.—Whate’er life’s depths of pain or loss 
He points us upward to the cross. 


Girls —Though rough the path and dark the way 
He leads us toward the ‘* perfect day.”’ 


School.—O poet, master, teacher, friend, 
Long as the years go by, 
The works you’ ve done, the songs you've sung, 
For as can never die. 








— The every-day cares and duties, which men call drudgery, are 
the weights and counterpoises of the clock of time, giving its pen- 
dulum a true vibration and ae — a an —— and when 
they cease to hang upon the wheels the pendulum no lenger swings, 
the hands no longer move, the clock stands still.—Longfellow, 


WHAT I HAVE SEEN. 





In this department the editor records some of the many things he has 
seen in visiting schools, East and West. 





MINNEAPOLIS: Hicgu ScnooL, MANUAL TRAINING. 


The first year’s work in carpentry and joinery is admirably 
simple. The first two or three days are spent in marking, and sawing 
to the line. An inch board, six inches by three feet, is marked with 
the grain in } inch strips, 
and across the grain in } inch ZG 
pieces, and another piece 
diagonally, in } inch sec- 
tions; thus: 

This once learned, as it 
usually is in two or three lessons of an hour and twenty minutes 
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each, it is followed by a nailing exercise, which, among other 
things, teaches and trains pupils to drive a nail where they choose. 
It usually takes from three to five of these 1} hour lessons to ac- 
complish this, bat when it is accomplished, every boy can take an 
1} inch piece of board, 7 x 10 inches, and line it off in inch squares 
on each side, and then on one side of the board drive a 2} inch nail 
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Nails driven in. Points coming through. 


into each point of intersection, so that it shall come out at the point 
of intersection on the other side. Every boy learns to do this. 

The exercises then follow in this order: Planing exercise; plan- 
ing to given dimensions; planing stock for future use; block plan- 
ing ; beveling ; rounding; use of chisel ; boring; mortising ; paring ; 
making small drawing board; square butt joint; ledge joint; 
halved joint; mortise and tenon joint; double mortise and tenon 
joint; blind M and T joint; keyed M and T joint; keyed tenon 
joint; searfed joint; scarfed joint with key; brace joint; mitre 
box; mitre joint; frame with mitre joints; dovetail joint; drawer 
dovetail joint ; secret dovetail joint; small gate; small panel door ; 
small chest; model of doorstep; case of pigeon holes; case of 
drawers; model of roof truss. The entire work time of the year is 
260 hours. 

The manual training department has ninety-three in the main 
high school, with two branches, and another is soon to be estab- 
lished. It is as regular a part of the high school course as the En- 
glish or classical course, and lasts for four years, as the other 
courses do. Each pupil must take two regular literary exercises 
daily. He must take one subject in mathematics, and one in liter- 
ature, though he may elect English, French, or Latin for the sec- 
ond. He must take forty minutes daily in drawing, and an hour 
and twenty minutes in the shop. The city has provided the best 
possible tools, and every desirable variety. The only purchase the 
boy makes is a work apron. The department has a fine room, the 
entire basement of the new portion of the building, and is 92 by 
104 feet, with abundance of light and air. The building has 
forty-two schoolrooms, and will seat 1,200 pupils. The hall, seat- 
ing 1,200, is one of the most attractive school halls in the country. 
The building itself, of beautiful architectural design, built of gran- 
ite-gray stone, with blush-tinted stone trimmings, is one of the 
most attractive schoolhouses in the lan 1. 





CuIcaAGo: GRAMMAR GRADE, LITERATURE, 

Miss Johnston, principal of the Hendricks School, is doing some 
exceptionally good work in literature. I never heard a better ex- 
ercise than here. When I ventured to expreas my surprise and 
delight, she remarked, ‘‘ We are trying to make ourselves felt 
in the high school, next year, for our knowledge of English.”’ If 
the ‘‘ good is contagious’’ she ought to be felt throughout the 
land. 

It is a difficult exercise to describe. They were reading from 
Goldsmith, combining reading, literature, and grammar. The 
class did all the work, the teacher merely having her hand upon 
it. The way they worked revealed the skill and energy that she 
had imparted to them. When a paragraph had been read any 
pupil that cared to ask a question, or mike a saggestion, rose in 
his place and the one who had read selected the one to speak first. 
“‘ Name some of Goldsmith’s contemporaries.”” When he had 
spoken of two important English contemporaries, he asked if any 
one knew of others and thus brought out brief accounts of all the 





literati, scientists, specialists of his times. There were frequent ' stand on its own bottom ” ? 
questions asked and opinions expressed, until one of the class sug-_ *¢ hasn’t any bottom ?” 


reader would make of a certain * that,’’ 
noun,’’ ete, 


nouns. 


mines its name. 





**It is a relative pro- 


** Why do you call it a relative pronoun ?”’ 

“‘ T have no reason except that it is in the list of relative pro- 
Why do you call it a relative pronoun ? 

**T don’t call it a relative pronoun.”’ 

** What do you call it then ?”’ 

** A conjunctive adjective.” 

** Why ?”’ 

I became too much interested in the discussion to note all the 


questions in which the class generally took active part, driving the 
** conjanctive adjective ’’ lad off his feet, but all settled down upon 
s its being a relative pronoun, and the very boy who honestly said 
that he called it a relative pronoun because it was in the list, gave 
the final convincing reason for its being a relative pronoun. 
usual dangers attending such an exercise seemed entirely eliminated 
in this one. 
sipated, 


The 


All had part in it, and no time or energy were dis- 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 
celle: ipilaaiaees 


BY HARLAN H. BALLARD. 

Under prevailing definitions, the use of a word deter- 
You can not parse any word until you 
know how it is used. If any word modifies a noun deserip- 
tively or definitively, that word, while so used, is an adjec- 
tive. If any word modifies a verb in the sense commonly 
called adverbial, that word is an adverb as long as, and 
because, it modifies the verb. To say that a word modi- 
fying a noun is an adverb is nonsense. You might as 
well say that a man herding sheep is a goatherd. The 
same man may one day be a shepherd, and the next day 
a goatherd. The same collocation of letters may be at one 
time an adverb and at another an adjective. 

Once let this principle be understood and accepted, and 
most grammatical disputes will be settled. Let me illus- 
trate. Tell me, if you please, what part of speech is wedl ? 
Is it not impossible until you know how I intend to use 
it ? 
words, so as to make speech before it becomes a “ part of 
speech” at all. A stick can’t be a part of a fence before 
there isa fence. Neither is a stick that has been a part 
of a fence a part of a fence after the fence has been de- 
When a stick is set under a drooping limb, it 
becomes a prop. While it props, it remains a prop. 
When it stops propping, it ceases to be a prop. So with 
“The well is deep.” Here well is a common 
noun. It is “used” as a noun? 
That sort of use makes it a noun, just as much as a certain 
“The man is 


I must place it in grammatical relation with other 


stroyed. 


words. 
Then it és a noun. 


sort of use makes a bar of iron a lever. 
Well is now an adjective. “The boy reads 
well.” Well is now an adverb. It is added to the verb, 
and, therefore, is an adverb. To say that it may modify 
the verb because it is an adverb is a clear case of hysteron- 
proteron. You might as well say, a stick can be used to 
prop a branch, because it isa prop; and that an iron bar 
cannot be used to prop a branch because it is a lever. 
This is the sort of reasoning that makes a man tired. 
Again, “ Mr. Wells has a house.” Here Wells is a proper 
“ Well! I declare.” Is it not now an interjec- 


well.” 


noun. 
tion? If any one chooses to say these wel/s are all dif- 
ferent words, I will not disagree with him. On the 
whole I should prefer to call them so. In any case, 


they are different parts of speech. 

Let us now turn the light of this principle upon the 
conclusions of a recent writer in the JouRNAL. I refer 
to the article “‘ Adverb and Adjective,” printed April 12. 
The writer of that article is quite nice in his use of En- 
glish, and would doubtless give sound advice as to which 
of two disputed forms one had better use, but he evidently 
has the notion that the rule of grammar is that an adjec- 
tive must modify a noun, instead of recognizing that that 
so-called “ rule” is only a clumsy way of transposing the 
definition—“ A word qualifying the meaning of a noun 
is an adjective.” I am sorry to differ from Noah Web- 
ster ; but when he says, if rightly quoted, that adjectives 
often qualify verbs, I cannot help it. Was it Lyman 
Beecher who once quoted the proverb, “Every tub must 
A hearer shouted, “ Suppose 
The speaker replied with em- 


gested that they ought to give no more time to that phase of ee chasis, “Then it isn’t a tub/” So I feel that if a word 





At one time in the lesson a 


pupil asked what disposition the Which has commonly been an adjective is used to modify 
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a verb, then it isn’t an adjective, but an adverb. Take COMPOSITION TEACHING.—(X.) 3. Broiling. 

the illustrations given : (1) Materials. 
a. Steaks. 


1. ‘* We could hear distinctly the bells, which sounded soft and 
vensive.’?—Chandler’s Travels. 

2. ‘* A southerly wind succeeded, blowing fresh.’’—TIbid. 

3. ‘ His provisions were grown very short.’’—Burchet’s Nav. 


Hist. 
4. ‘*The purest clay is that which burns white.’’—Encyc. Art. 


Chemistry.”’ 
5. ‘* Magnesia feels smooth; calcareous earth feels dry ; litho- 


marga feels very greasy, or at least smooth.’’— Kirwan. 

6. ‘* There is an apple described in Bradley’s work which is said 
to have one side of it a sweet fruit, that boils soft, and the other 
side a sour fruit which boils hard.’’—Darwin. 

7. ‘* If you would try to live independent.’’— Pope. 

8. ‘*‘ Here grass is cut close, and gravel rolled smooth.’’— Boswell : 


Johnson. 
9. ‘* Amid her smiles, her blushes /ovelier glow.’’—Hoole: Tasso. 


In 1, if soft and pensive describe the manner in which 
the bells sounded, they are adverbs; if the thought is 
“ They sounded as if they were soft and pensive bells,” 
the words are predicate adjectives ; as sweet and cocl are 
in the sentence, “The melon seemed sweet and cool.” 
In 2, fresh appears to be an adverb. In 3, short is a pred- 
icate adjective. So are white, smooth, dry, greasy, soft, 
hard, independent, close, smooth, and lovelier, if they are 
understood as modifying their respective substantives. In 
the case of close, in 8, the word can be interpreted as de- 
scribing the manner of cutting ; and if so interpreted, it 
is an adverb. My custom is to test such expressions by 
seeing how the sense is affected by inserting some form of 
the copula before the word in question. If such a form 
when inserted, expresses the intended meaning, the word 
isa predicate adjective. Try it. “The rose looks (tobe) 
beautiful.”” “ The bell sounds (as if it were) cracked.” 
“The provisions were grown (to be) short,” ete. A simi- 
lar test is to try whether the substantive or its equivalent 
can properly be repeated after the doubtful modifier ; if 
it can, the word is a predicate adjective, or, if you choose, 
an adjective modifying an wnderstood predicate substan- 
tive. Thus: “ The purest clay is that which burns white 
(clay); 7. ¢., burns until it comes to be white clay. ‘“‘ The 
sweet fruit boils (until it is) soft (fruit). ‘ Amid her 
smiles, her blushes (until they are or to be) lovelier 
(blushes) glow.” Of course, it is not improbable that 
the poet here intended that lovelier should express the 
manner of glowing ; and, if so, lovelier is here an adverb. 

The argument that these words are not adverbs because 
they cannot be changed into words ending in ly, is not 
sound. They are not adverbs because they do not modify 
verbs, adjectives, or other adverbs. 

In the sentence, “ One may speak loud,” /owd is an ad- 
verb, and that, too, not because we may substitute louddy; 
but because it modifies speak. In the sentence, ‘The 
horse runs fast,” fast is an adverb in spite of the fact that 
we cannot substitute fastly. 

Mr. Hutchings comes very near the right position when 
in objecting to the sentence, “I feel bad,” he says, “ My 
dislike, however, of bad here is not because of the gram- 
mar, but the rhetoric.” 

Now, then, carry that principle to every case that 
arises for decision. I would not condemn the sentence, “ It 
is a gently horse,” on the ground that it is contrary to 
grammatical usage to employ an adverb to modify a noun. 
That is nonsense. In the sentence given, gently is an 
adjective. The reason he must not use it is that it is not 
good English. The best English writers have not used 
and do not use the word in that way, or with that meaning. 

We must remember that of no single word can it be 
stated absolutely, “ This is a noun,” or “ This is an ad- 
verb.” Do you ask me what else than an adverb un- 
doubtedly can be? I reply that in the very question you 
ask undoubtedly is undoubtedly a noun. 

The fallacious reasoning which I have criticised in this 
article is rarely met except in the case of such words as 
have been almost uniformly used in some one way. Ifa 
word like on/y is used to modify a verb ninety-nine times 
out of every one hundred it is used at all, the very inertia 
of the mind makes it difficult to realize that, with a spring 
of independence equal to- the elasticity of air, the little 
word leaps from its adverbial bondage the instant the 
master verb is away, and is ready to become at once the 
loyal adjective to the regnant noun. This is only an 
illustration, but it is not the ondy illustration. I repeat, 


in conclusion, There must be speech before there can be a 
“ part of speech,” 


BY AGNES I. ROUNDS-MATHEWS. 


LETTER WRITING. 


For obvious reasons letter-writing should receive much 
attention as a part of the course in composition. Why 
children find so much difficulty in remembering the de- 
tails of the form of a letter, and why the writing of the 
salutation should so scatter their ideas is a mystery, but 
while this continues to be the case with the average class, 
teachers should spare no pains to supply a remedy. 

Since it has been suggested that some compositions take 
the form of letters, a word regarding the preparation for 
letter-writing may not come amiss. So early as the 
fourth year the form of the letter should be taught and 
dwelt upon. The teacher may at first write a brief 
letter upon the blackboard, and, letting it remain for 
some time, occasionally ask the children to copy it. When 
they are able to do so without the omission of a single de- 
tail, they may be asked to reproduce the form from mem- 
ory. As to subject-matter, it is usually more productive 
if suggested by the teacher and talked over with the chil- 
dren. Narrations from experience and geographical let- 
ters are adapted to this work in the fifth year. A subject 
that children enjoy writing-upon is, ‘“‘ What I Would Like 
to be When I am Grown.” 

In cases when no particular topic is chosen, the follow- 
ing is a form which it is well for the children to bear in 
mind while writing : 

Replying to a letter received from a friend, first, ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the letter; second, answer any 
questions asked ; third, give any information that may be 
of interest concerning what has transpired since the 
friends last met or held communication ; fourth, send 
messages to mutual friends, and express kind wishes 
toward the friend addressed. 

In the higher grammar grades the writing of business 
letters, notes of invitation, regret, acceptance, introduc- 
tion, condolence, and congratulation, as well as the 
making out of bills and receipts, should receive attention. 
Every one is likely to be called upon to use some or all of 
these forms, and an error is justly considered a mark of 
ignorance. 

When pupils have had sufficient practice to enable 
them to write a letter that amounts to something, they 
should be encouraged to write upon subjects of their own 
choosing and arranging. 

Beginning with the sixth year, the subject-matter of 
the letter should receive special attention. 





OUTLINE FOR COOKING COURSE. 


The following outline of a course in cooking for the 
two upper classes in the grammar school is in substance 
that adopted by the Washington (D. C.) School Board, 
under the advice of Supt. W. B. Powell. We give the 
outline this week, to be followed by details next week. 


I. Processes. 
Boiling, stewing, broiling, baking, frying, preserving. 
1. Boiling. 
(1) Materials. 
a. Meats. 
(a) Fresh—beef, mutton, fish, poultry. 
(b) Cared—beef, pork, fish, tongue. 
(¢) Soup—beef, lamb, mutton, fish, poultry. 
b. Vegetables. 
(a) Large—potatoes, beets, onions. 
(4) Small—beans, peas, grains. 
ce. Doughs. 
Dumplings, and roly-poly puddings. 
d. Liquids. 
(a) Custards. 
(5) Sauces. 
(c) Beverages—tea, coffee, cocoa. 
(2) Utensils. 
Tin, copper, earthen, iron—plain, galvanized, 
tinned. 
2. Stewing. 
(1) Materials—meats, vegetables, fruits. 
(2) Kinds—haricot, ragout, salmi, chowder, fricassee, 


Veal. 
Beef—sirloin, tenderloin, porter-house, flank, 
round. 
b. Chops—pork, lamb, mutton. 
c. Fish—shad, salmon, cod, ete. 
d. Oysters and clams. 
(2) Utensils. 
Gridiron, broiler, spit, toaster. 
4. Baking. 
(1) Materials. 
Bread—raised by yeast, also by baking powder. 


Meat—beef, mutton, pork, fish, poultry. 
Cake, pies, puddings. 
Vegetables. 
5. Frying. 
(1) Materials. 
Fish, oysters, poultry, batters, cake. 
6. Preserving. 
By sugar—fruits. 
By vinegar—fruits and vegetables. 
By salt, souse, ice—meats. 





HISTORICAL PICTURES. 
BY A. F. M. 


XXXVI. We are not sure that this picture has a 
right to be in the gallery. However the others may be 
touched and colored by our own brushes, they are be- 
lieved to be genuine, while of this there is only a faint 
outline, furnished by a brief mention in a work whose 
authenticity we are often led to doubt. But we will de- 
scribe it, and some reader may be able to tell us if we 
may frame it. Under a wide-spreading oak-tree, on a 
little knoll, is a cradle, guarded by a circle of watchful 
attendants. Within it lies a frail baby, sleeping peace- 
fully, while not far away a brisk skirmish is going on be- 
tween two armed factions. 

XXXVII. A group of earnest men are gathered 
around a table, on which are lighted candles and a large, 
imposing document. One whose uniform is richly decor- 
ated with gold and lace, has sprung from his chair and 
haughtily demands what the sober, determined faces of 
the others plainly deny to him. Through the open window 
we get a glimpse of forms crouching in the darkness, and, 
—yes, a hand is already placed on the sill ! 

XXXVIII. This good, kind face belongs to one who 
has led armies, been taken captive, and has suffered much 
in foreign lands. But here he is in his own country, 
plainly dressed, standing in a narrow lane, talking with 
an old woman, who holds out a loaf of very uninviting 
bread, from which he has broken a bit. And as he talks 
to her, the care-worn face lights up, and the poor old soul 
feels that her king takes a personal interest in his people, 
and is ready to see that justice is done them, even in the 
matter of their “ daily bread.” 

XXXIX. Where the battle burns the fiercest, a young 
soldier has fallen. Over him stands his friend, a man 
much older than he, fighting bravely, and protecting with 
his body and shield the wounded one. This noble man, 
who, more than one historian tells us, was “ a man almost 
without a fault,” is to us the central figure in many pict- 
ures, and we always try to show in his face something of 
the love of virtue, the hatred of all things low and mean, 
that we know dwelt within his heart and made him loved 
and revered. 

XL. On the shore of a lonely sea-island a worn man 
lies. In his hands he holds a cross, and the yellow- 
skinned, almond-eyed natives gathered around him try 
to repress their grief as they see the holy light that irra- 
diates his dying face. Underneath this picture should be 
written in golden letters these, his dying words : 

“In Thee do I put my trust.” 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS OF NOV. 22. 


31. Saladin’s gift to Richard, Coeur de Lion. 

32. Xenophon and the Ten Thousand. 

33. The German Children’s Crusade at Genoa. 

34. Isabella of France, widow of Richard II, of England. 
35. Martin Luther. 














pot pie, braising. 


_ — No abilities, however splendid, can command success without 
intense labor and persevering application.—A. T. Stewart, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


—_—_—_ 


“THE MEANINGLESS COPULA.” 


In No. 18 of the JouRNAL Mr. J. P. Wood, my friend for 
many years, asserts that the verb to be, acting as connective be- 
tween the subject and the predicated attribute, is itself meaning- 
less, and is merely the means of assertively connecting the two. 
In ‘‘ Mary is writing,”’ he finds but two ideas, Mary, and writing. 
He says, ‘* The idea of existence is so completely separated from the 
copula is that we do not think of existence when we form this judg- 
ment; we think of an object and an action, and we think of noth- 
ing else.’’ 

Now I deny that ‘‘we" think of nothing eles. Whatever 
Brother Wood may do in his own mind, he cannot speak for the 


race. For my part, I attach a meaning to every word in a sen-|P 


tence; and I think Mary ; I think is; I think writing ; and I find 
others, teachers of experience, and men accustomed to analyze 
their own menta! operations and the expression of them, who say 
the same. Nor can I accept any philosophy of language which as- 
sames that any word is ‘‘ meaningless.”” If the copula is mean- 
ingleas, why not other words? I fear those who maintain such 
doctrine must come out where the author of Hermes landed, who 
first defined a word as ‘‘a sound significant ’’; then said, in defin- 
ing @ conjunction, that it is “‘ a part of speech devoid of significa- 
tion ’’ (putting these together, we find a conjunction is like the 
schoolboy in Dickens’s Nicholas Nickleby, who “shouted in a 
whisper’), fand he afterward allowed that conjunctions have 
**a kind of signification, . . . . but this kind of signification is 
obscure.”’ Thus Mr. Harris makes a conjunction to be a signifi- 
cant sound devoid of signification, with an obscure kind of signifi- 
eation. This is harder to conceive than the Irish schoolmaster’s 
definition of nothing: ‘It is a footless etocking without a leg.’’ 
Let us examine this ‘‘ pretended copula,”’ as Horne Tooke calls it. 
Mary is beautiful ; Mary was beautiful ; the so-called copula in the one 
sentence isis, in the other, was. If the copulais meaningless, then is 


and was are equally and (ex vi termini, for there can be no grades in 
meaningleasness) utterly meaningless, devoid of signification. Yet 
in fact, one of them undeniably denotes, signifies (that is) means, 
present time, the other, t time,—that is, two meaningless words 
mean different things. Perhaps we are told ‘‘It is admitted that 
they mean time.’’ Time of what, forsooth? Surely, the time 
of nothing else but these very words themselves; or, rather, the 
time of the existence which they connote. Beautiful is not a word 
that can bear any idea of time; therefore the idea of time falls upon 
the existence asserted by is and was. 

Take the sentence (1) God is. All admit that here is denotes 
existence. (2) God is now. Still is denotes existence, and now 
modifies is, being a time element modifying the verb. (3) God is, 
here. We now have used the space element here, which modifies 
is, but is retains its meaning, and connotes existence modified by 
the locative here. Next drop the comma; (4) God is bere. Has 
is lost its meaning ? From a deep significance has it become empty ? 
Is there a transition from being to annihilation in the dropping of 
a comma, and the consequent change of emphasis from the idea of 
existence in a locality to the other idea of a locality in which (I 
say) there is existence ? For I have done nothing, I maintain, but 
to change the emphasis from the assertive existence, —denoting the 
word is to the locative word, here. No word has lost its substan- 
tive force, its momentum, so to speak. 

If | have reasoned well so far, there is but a single step 
more. I expressed hereness (pardon the word, it is necessary, or 
at least convenient, here) by the adverb here: the hereness was 
predicated in that word, according to those who believe in the 
emptiness of the copula. But I can express hereness by another 
word of exactly the same import and contents, but of adjective 
character. I willsay (5) God ispresent. Now, I am told, in No.5 
is has become a ‘* meaningless copula’’! Somewhere in this prog- 
ress from No. 1 to No. 5, ts, full of meaning at first, has been 
starved, baffled, mist-wrapped, and wind-whirled, till it is now the 
shadow of a shade; it tumbled into nothingness over the head and 
tail of a comma, and went out in the shifting of a slight emphasis! 

Believe it not. There are no meaningless words,—no, not even 
the oath of the street nor the ejaculations of the kitchen, needless 
and useless as they are. ‘*Copula’’ is not properly a grammatical 
term, but a logical one. It is an intruder in grammar. The laws 
of language must correspond to the laws of thought, which are the 
subject of logic, but logic considers the mental process only, deem- 
ing the form of expression subordinate and in a manner indifferent, 
tossing aside the distinctions and delicacies of language, and re- 
ducing all verbs to an everlasting, repetitious is or is not, and styl- 
ing these the copula. But grammar regards the mental process 
ouly so far as it shows the meaning of the shroud and wrapping of 
words in which the thought is enveloped and infolded. Each word 
is freighted with its share of the total meaning ; thought and feeling 
are reflected in a thousand ways by language,—as light and shade 
and color and form and beauty are shifted on the wind-swept edge 
of a forest in sunlight. We have in grammar as little need of the 
terms of logic as a park has need of the lines of a pyramid. 

Chicago. S1LAs WESTMAN. 


—_———~———— 


INDIRECT ARGUMENT FOR PROSODY. 


I have read with much interest the able article on ‘‘ Vergil and 
Homer”’ in the ‘‘ Classical Department ’’ of the JOURNAL of Nov. 
8. As these two writers are among the most eminent poets, not 
only of antiquity, but of all ages combined, they cannot be studied 
profitably without due attention to the distinguishing features of 
their writings. And now it must be observed at the outset, that 
they are not merely writers, but poets, and as such they must be 
studied. If they had written in prose, one essential feature of their 
work would be wanting, and would demand no especial attention. 
Now, it is rather surprising to find one who appreciates these 
authors saying, as does Mr. Matthews, “‘ We have never seen a 
plea for scanning in which convincing argument was made that it 
aided materially in acquiring the “we ‘ 

This language seems y consistent with the following from 
another part of the article: “‘In the preparation of every lesson 
the student shonld be required to practice reading the Latin.”’ 

There is where I find the indirect ent for the thorough 
study of prosody, even though it is qualified by this farther remark : 
** By this we do not mean pronunciation, or translation, or scan- 
ning, but just what is meant when one speaks of reading Englisb.”’ 

© one can read poetry with anything like a due appreciation of 


its merits, and at the same time overlook the great distinguishing 
features that make it poetry, one of which, in the case of; both 
Vergil and Homer, is the meter. 

Let us read, now, what Horace wrote ‘about this feature of 
Homer’s writings : 


** Res geste regumque ducumque et tristia bella 
Quo scribi possent numero, monstravit Homerus.”’ 


“‘Homer has taught us in what measure the achievements of 
kings and chiefs and direful war might be written.’”’ Vergil took 
Homer for his model in this respect, and it would be doing great 
injustice to either of these poets to neglect the one great peculiarity 
of their writings which they bestowed so much labor in making 
prominent. 

Let Vergil and Homer be studied with a constant realization that 
their writings are poetry and not prose, and then there will never 
be occasion to say, as Mr. Matthews does, that to the average stu- 
dent scanning in either of these poets is a mechanical or senseless 
rocess. 


Boston. R. L. PERKINS. 





CORRECT ENGLISH. 


The time has cumb 

When people dumb 

To spelling words by rough!,* 
Should learn to knough 

They soon must gough 

With all their fogy schoughl. 


For though they trigh 

And vainly sigh 

To keep their foes aweigh, 
Yet soon will breighk 

The light, and weighk 
Their night to golden deigh. 


There was a thyme 

When this my rhyme,— 

In by gone days,—would dew, 
But skillfal mebn,t 

Will take the pebn 

And form our words anew. 


Jefferson, Ia, ALBERT §S, RuSsSsELL. 


* Ough, asin through. + £b, as in debt. 





THE PRONOUN ‘“ WHO.” 


The JOURNAL of Nov. 8, under ‘“ Facts,’’ contains one most 
singular statement: ‘‘ The pronoun who was not in the English Jan- 
guage when the King James Version translated ‘‘ Our Father which 
art in heaven.’’ 

OF course the writer of that statement did not look at the Greek, 
the exact meaning of which is better represented by which than by 
who ; literally, Father of us, the one in the heavens. But as to who 
in the language at that time, take the book of Matthew only for 
examination, we find whoso, whosoever, whomsoever, frequently. 
These could not occur without a previous who. But we find whom 
in iti: 17; xvi: 13; xvii: 25; xx: 23; xxvii: 17; whose, iniii: 11 
and 12; xxii: 20, 28, 42; and who in xii: 48; xiii: 9, 45, 46; 
xviii: 1; xix: 25; xxi: 10; xxiv: 45; and xxvi: 68; in all, 
twenty times in Matthew alone, beside the use of whoso and who 
soever. ‘* Not in the English language,’’ forsooth! 

Chicago, Iil. SAMUEL WILLARD. 





FACTS. 





WORDS, 


Sandwiches were firat made by Lord Sandwich. 

The guinea was first made in Guinea. 

The florin was first made in Florence. 

The dollar was the German th/er. 

The mark was stamped with the lion of St. Mark. 

Superstition, that which remains or stands over, that which lin- 
gers after an opinion has been exploded. 

Electricity, from electron, amber, on which it was discovered. 

Influenza, so named because the epidemic was supposed to have 
been caused by the planets. 

Mortal, from mar, meaning to mar, to kill. 

Moral, from mos, which means simply custom. 

Ethics, from ethos, custom. 

Law, A. 8. legu, simply that which ‘‘ lies’’ in due order. 


UNITED STATES SOLDIERS IN THE LATE CIVIL WAR, 


Aggregate. Aggregate, 
Connecticut, . . . 52,270 Missouri, ‘ 108,773 
Delaware, . . . . 13,651 New Hampshire, . . 34,605 
District of Columbia,. 16,872 New Jersey, . . . 79,511 
lilinois, . . 258.217 New York, . 455,568 
Iodinge, . «© + + +. 200167 Gila, . . « - « « SRS 
SSG Ger . 75,860 Pennsylvania, . . . 366,326 
Keeess, .. . i . 30007 BRhedelsland,... %,711 
Kentucky, . 18,540 Vermont, ... . 935,256 
Maine, .. =...» ‘171,745 West Virginia, . . 30,003 
Maryland, . . . . 49,730 Wisconsin, . . . . 96,118 
Massachusetts, . - 151,785 el 
Michigan, ... . 90,119 Total, 2,653,062 


Minnesota, . .. . 25,034 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


There are 493 mountain peaks in the United States more than 
10,000 feet in height. 


The highest mountain east of the Mississippi is Mount Balsam 
Cone, in the Black Mountains of Colorado, which is 6,671 feet high. 


Jerusalem, it is said, is fast becoming the city of the Jews. In 
1880 there were not more than 5,000 Jews there; now there are 
more than 30,000. 


The largest and finest specimens of malachite come from Russia 
In Versailles there is a room entirely furnished with articles of 
malachite. 


The invention of oil painting is generally attributed to John Van 
Eyck, a Flemish painter, who lived at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. Previous to that time colors were mixed with water, 





gum, or wax. Van Eyck confided his secret to Antony of Mes- 
sina, who went from Flanders to Venice, where he practiced the 
new method, which was speedily adopted by other painters. 


Some one has taken the time and trouble to figure out the various 


ON. 
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combinations of coins that might be used in changing a quarter’ 
and places them at 215. The pieces used in making the changes 
are the 20-cent piece, 10-cent piece, 5-cent piece, 3-cent piece, 
2-cent piece, and l-cent piece. ‘To be able to make all the changes 
would require one 20-cent piece, two 10-cent pieces, five 5-cent 
pieces, eight 3-cent pieces, twelve 2-cent pieces, and twenty-five 
— pieces, making in all fifty-three pieces of money, represent- 
ing $1.38. 





Department of Mathematics. 











All communications intended for the Department of Mathematica, 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 
( Q) By G. I. Hopkins, Manchester, N. H.—Given, the base, 


the vertical angle, and the mean proportional between the other 
two sides, to construct the triangle. 


t 
‘ 
! 
! 








Construction and Demonstration by the Proposer. 


Construction —On the given base AB, construct the locus of the 
vertex of the given angle. Through A draw the indefinite perpen- 
dicular KT, Extend the base AB making AN = the given mean 
proportional. Make AR =radiusand AK =}AN. Join KR 
and draw NS parallel to KR. Through S draw SC parallel to 
AB ; and join either of the points of its intersection with the locus, 
as[C, with A and B, then is ACB the triangle required. 
Demonstration.— Draw the diameter AD, join DC, and let fall 
the perpendicular Cl/ upon AB— or AB extended. The angle D 
is measured by half the are ABC; and since the angle CBH is 
the supplement of the angle CB A, it also is measured by half the 
arc ABC. Hence the angles ADC and CBH are equal; and con- 
sequently, the triangles ADC and BCI are similar. 
& AC: AD:: CH : CB, 
and AD X CH=ACX CB... (Il). 
The similar triangles ASN and AKR give 

AN :AS:: AR: AK:: 2AR : 2AK, 


But 2AR = AD, and 2AK = AN. 
. AS X AD = (AN), 
Or AD X CH =(AN)*... (2). 


From (1) and (2), by substitution, we have 
AC X CB = (AN)?; 
that is, AN isa mean proportional between AC and CB, and ABC 
is the triangle required. 





(R) By Miss Minnie Palmer, Valparaiso, Ind.— Give a rule 
by which we can compute simple interest, without using the deci- 
mal point, 

Rule by the Editor. 

Divide the continued product of the number of dollars, the number 
of days, and the number of per cent., by 36,000; and the quotient is 
the simple interest required. 

(4) What is the Common Interest, and the Accurate Interest, of 
$96 for 33 days, at 7% ? 
The Common Interest is 
96 X 33 X 7 
~ 36000 
and the Accurate Interest is 
T = 3% of Sys = S844, = $.6075644. 
(3) What is the Common Interest, and the Accurate Interest, of 
$77.75 for 1 yr. 1 mo. il da., at 74% ? 
‘Lhe Common Interest is 
ym TEX OTD eyed, = 86.851 5h5: 
and the Accurate Interest is 
T = 3 of Sahi's', = $6.264F5. 


= $145, == $.616; 





‘*Srre !”’ exclaimed a man in the homely garb of a mechanic 
to Richelieu, Prime minister of France, as he was entering his pal- 
ace; ‘Sire, I have made a discovery which shall make rich and 
great the nation which shall develop it. Sire, will you give me 
an audience ?”’ 

Richelieu, constantly importuned, finally ordered the ‘‘ mad- 
man” imprisoned. Even in jail he did not desist from declaring 
his ‘* delusion,’’ which one day attracted the attention of a British 
nobleman, who heard De Cause’s story, and developed his discovery 
of steam power! 

All great discoveries are at first derided. 

Seven years ago a man yet under middle age, enriched by a4 
business which covered the continent, found himself suddenly 
stricken down. When his physicians said recovery was impossible, 
he used a new discovery, which, like all advances in sciences, had 
been opposed bitterly by the school men. Nevertheless, it cured 
him, and out of gratitude therefore he consecrated a part of his 
wealth to the spreadiog of its merits before the world. Such in 
brief is the history of Warner’s safe cure, which bas won, accord- 
ing to the testimony of eminent persons, the most deserv ed reputa- 
tion ever accorded to any known compound, and which is finally 





winning on its merits alone the approval of the most conservative 
practitioners, [ts fame now belts the globe, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, NOV. 29, 


NEVER be a traitor to your profession by belittling it. 














CHEER up other teachers for the glory of the pro- 
fession. 

You may learn some most serviceable things of one who 
cannot teach a quarter part as well as yourself. 


A TALK about lighthouses and the Life Saving Service 
There frequently will be 


is always interesting to a class. 
Encourage 


pupils who know more about it than you do. 
such to teach the class in this matter. 


THERE is great danger that the most demoralizing slip- 
shod air in modern methods shall supersede the toe-the- 
mark standard of the olden times. The pendulum is 
swinging dangerously near such a state of things. 


In some school buildings we find placed upon the out- 
side of every schoolroom door a paper upon which is 
written, in a large, clear hand, the number of the grade, 
the name of the teacher, and the program of exercises, 
specifying what exercise one will find progressing at any 
hour or minute. 

“Tuer Follies of our Public Schools ” was the startling 
title of an eminently harmless criticism of the high schools 
of small cities for not doing more and better work in cer- 
tain directions, referred to in Warren Winthrop’s Boston 


Letter. This is no time to trifle with such sensational 
titles. There is enough ‘“ mischief in the air ” that is un- 


controllable without adding fuel to the flame just for a 
sensational subject. It is just such accidental misnaming 
of things that has given the enemy so much comfort. 








SUPERINTENDENT MACALISTER is second to no man in 
this couvtry in educational thought aid ardor, and he 
says he received the best inspiration of his life from Dr. 
John D. Philbrick. And Dr. William Clark, of Flor- 
ence, Italy, said recently, that Dr. Philbrick’s visit to 
France at the time of the Paris Exposition, was the intro- 
duction of ideas into European educational life that have 
created a revolution in the methods and systems of more 
than one European country. He was a leader not of a 
few, not of a class, not of a section, but of the nation and 


of the nations. When shall we see his equal ? 








*&Sorrep or ALECK Quest,” in the November North 
American Review, is making quite a sensation hereabouts. 
The “ fast set”’ are getting and are giving Harvard an 
unenviable airing. The other fact that she “enrolls the 
largest number of fine young men, morally and _intellect- 
ually of any university in the land,” is also being widely 
advertised in response. The moral life of the “fast set” will 
be improved because of this unreasonable article and 





Harvard will have a better moral atmosphere than she 
has had in seventy years. She can afford the misrepre- 
sentation for the sake of the benefit it will be to her. 





Tue late Miss Lydia F. Wadleigh, superintendent of 
the Normal College, New York City, is to have a memo- 
rial which shall suitably perpetuate her name and work. 
Several admirable plans are proposed. One is an added 
alcove in the library, equipped with books on the subjects 
specially taught by her,—ethics, mental and moral phi- 
losophy and pedagogy; another is to raise a Woman 
Teacher’s Summer Vacation Fund. Either of these would 
be an eminently fitting memorial, but the latter would 


‘/ require a much larger investment to make it a success 


7\ than the former. 








In the death of Mr. W. W. Coleman, of Milwaukee, 
editor and proprietor of Der Herald, America loses a val- 
uable citizen, who not only issued the leading German 
paper in the country, but one that was rapidly approach- 
ing the best English dailies in the matter of news and in 
editorial ability. He had advanced his business so suc- 
cessfully that some twenty weeklies and monthlies were 
issned regularly by him. He attracted our attention 
chiefly through his noticeable loyalty to our public schools. 


;| No other American dailies have been more active or ardent 


friends of education. We anticipate equal friendliness 
for the schools from his son and successor, Edgar W. 


Coleman. 





MRS. AGNEW’S UNIFORM. 


A rich little joke on somebody has come out of a mis- 
interpreted speech of Mrs. Commissioner Agnew to the 
girls of the Normal School. In the course of some remarks 
to the senior class last month she said she hoped the young 
women of this college would all wear the uniform of true 
womanhood, purity, truth, earnestness, and like garments 
of simplicity and highmindedness. The next day the 
papers were having a “ great to-do” about ‘“ Mrs. Agnew’s 
plan to have our Normal School girls wear a uniform,” 
and railing against the misguided judgment that would 
put women in office to foist their eccentricities on “the long 
suffering public.” The story was circulated widely, and 
for some time it was not known what originated it. The 
commiseration of ‘the long-suffering public’’ is now on 
another basis, and the papers have nothing to say about it. 





VEXATION—VICTORY. 


In a large city of two hundred thousand inhab- 
itants there was a young woman the training 
school who had _ no little 


of her activity in several fraternal organizations and ac- 


in 
social popularity, because 
quaintance with newspaper men whom she always aided 
cheerfully. She was not greatly successful as a student- 
teacher, and was disappointed at not being recommended 
for the first vacancy. She blamed the teacher of the 
training school and applied to the superintendent, who 
gave her no satisfaction, when she appealed to the school 
board who gave her still less comfort. Here the matter 
would seem to end, but, presuming upon her popularity in 
several quarters, this school girl captured the nomination 
of the ruling party for a position on the school board. 
This, in a presidential year, in a city that elects the 
school committee upon the day of the national election, 
was presumably equivalent to an election. What could 
be more vexatious! A faithful teacher had done her 
work conscientiously, a superintendent had been loyal 
to the responsibility placed upon him, the committee had 
but done their duty, and through party politics she had 
come into a position that threatened serious disturbance 
of faithful public servants. 

To the honor of American citizenship be it said that 
many thousands of voters disregarded national party affil- 
iations and buried the fair aspirant and the school-board 
ticket that adopted her beneath an overwhelming majority 
vote. If it comes to this, that every teacher and super- 
intendent who will not pass favorably upon an unfaith- 
ful student-teacher is liable to see her run a campaign 
against him, the public will be very certain to make short 
work of party nominations. The schools are sacred in 
the eyes of the American people and are not to be trifled 


with by any enemies. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY PEDAGOGICAL 
LECTURES. 


W. T. Harris, LL. D., is to give a remarkably able 
course of five lectures on “ Educational Psychology” at 
Sleeper Hall, Boston University, Somerset street, Dee. 5, 
7, 12, 14, and 19, prior to his western lecture tour, which 
takes him from New England after Dec. 22, for several 
weeks. It is not too much to say that this will be the 
most valuable course of five lectures upon this subject yet 
given in this country. He will present only the essen- 
tials of psychology, but they will be sufficient for a body 
of doctrine. Dr. Harris has thought himself out into the 
light upon many points not hitherto made entirely clear, 
and will present the nearest approach yet made to an 
Americanized psychology. He is not only master of all 
that has been thought on this subject in the past, but he 
has made some most important connecting links. We 
have no hesitancy in saying that some of the points now 
to be made public for the first time will attract attention 
on both sides the sea. 

They are not criticisms upon any other systems of psy- 
chology, and the unread scholar can easily follow him. 
He has greatly popularized his methods of presentation 
and illustration, so that they are as enjoyable as they are 
profitable. We speak thus enthusiastically of them from 
having listened to the prelude thereof at Mrs. Quincy 
Agassiz Shaw’s Training School for Kindergartners, 
where he has outlined his psychology for them in a way 
entirely clear and vivid. Their success has led to the 
invitation to deliver a more complete course at the Boston 
University. 

While these are primarily for the psychologically in- 
clined members of the University, it is thought that many 
teachers, students in normal schools, preachers, lecturers, 
and literary people will be glad to avail themselves of the 
course, and tickets can be secured of Dean W. E. Hunting- 
ton at the University, by application in person or by mail, 
The price for the tickets is $2.00 for the 
The topics of the 


or at the door. 
course; 50 cents for single admission. 
lectures are as follows: 


On Introspection as Contrasted with External Sense-Perception. 
The objects of each: (a) Things and events with environments; 
(5) self-activity as seen in plants, animals, and human beings,— 
reaction on environment. 

On Mental Pictures versus General Ideas; Images versus Defini- 
tions; External Appearance versus Function or Internal Causal 
Process. Forms of the Mind; Ideas of Space, Time, Being, Cause, 
and Soul. 

The Logical Constitution of Sense-Perception. How the three 
logical ‘* Figures of the Syllogism’”’ furnish the forms of external 
experience. 

Physiological Psychology. 
** Soul of the Child.” 

The Psychology of the Course of Study. (a) The psychology of 
mathematics and the quantitative natural sciences; (b) the psy- 
chology of esthetics,—literature, fine arts, the principles of taste, 
the idea of the beautiful as ornament or as work of art; (c) the 
psychology of ethics: the cardinal institutions of man; moral edu- 
cation and the study of history. 


Its Methods and its Results. Preyer’s 








GOOD READING. 


We have referred more than once to an important 
movement in the direction of good reading for young 
people. Several inquiries have come to us which prompt 
us to makea more complete statement of the origin and ob- 
ject of the organization. It is a voluntary association of a 
few persons who have noted the alarming extent to which 
the reading of pernicious literature has occupied the 
leisure hours of children and youth. The prevalence of 
the sensational novel aud story paper has become a cry- 
ing evil even in the homes of intelligent, moral, and religious 
people, and has in many instances seriously interfered 
with the school work of children. Much has been said 
and written regarding this growing evil, yet lamentations 
and exhortations can never check so natural a tendency, 
and some real practical and energetic movement must be 
made which will exert a positive influence and possess the 
qualifications of permanency and stability. To ac- 
complish this Our Young Folks’ Reading Circle was 
organized early in January, 1888. A number of “ wise 
men and women” were invited to codperate in se- 
lecting a few good books for the young; and in the 





early summer the managers adopted a list of the most 
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available works which afford at the same time instruction 
and entertainment for young minds. 

The list named ten books to be read in one year by 
children from 8 to 12; another list of ten for children 
from 12 to 16; and a third ten for youth and adults. 
These books have a certain relation to each other, and are 
to be followed each year by another list, so that in jour 
years they will provide for the reading of some of the best 
English books upon the subjects of history, science, biog- 
raphy, travel, fiction, poetry, and general culture. Each 
list is supplemented by an alternate list, to be used in case 
any of the first list have been previously read or if 
there is time for more reading. 

Certificates of membership are issued to members. 
The annual fee is twenty-five cents. A neat menibership 
badge is provided without cost, and a certificate is issued 
to the readers each year, and at the end of four years a 
diploma is granted; for twenty-five cents more Our 
Young Folks’ Monthly is sent, which contains notes on 
the books read each month, suggestions for parallel read- 
ings, programs for local circles, ete. Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
Mary A. Livermore, William H. Rideing, Frances E. 
Willard, Mary E. Burt, Sarah L. Arnold, May McIntosh, 
Leroy Halsey, John Bascom, and J. W. Stearns are 
among the most interested leaders in this movement. 

It will cost nothing for the reader to send to S. R. 
Winchell, 106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, for circulars, 
from which teachers can learn how they may best aid in 
this highly important movement. 








UNWISE FRIENDSHIP. 


Some public men owe all they are to their friends ; 
some are freighted forlife by their friends. Col. Francis 
W. Parker is suffering seriously at the present time. He 
has many warm, appreciative, heroic friends, who lose no 
opportunity judiciously to estimate his merits, but he has 
a few injudicious friends who present his weaknesses in a 
ridiculous light, always disparaging others. We thought 
nothing could be more ludicrous in its way than the re- 
cent declaration that he was the foremost educational 
leader in America because he has taught that we “ do not 
teach the word in order to learn the sentence, but the sen- 
tence in order to learn the word.” But another friend 
has distanced this absurdity by saying, that “ the old sys- 
tem of education makes florists; it teaches how to cut 
flowers and put them on a wire and combine them into 
bunches, to become to-morrow a mass of rottenness to be 
thrown away, while Colonel Parker’s method makes gar- 
deners ; it teaches how to plant roots and sow seeds which 
produce flowers perennially.” 

We appreciate the good he has done. 
the distinguishing features of the present educational era 
in America, and few men would be so greatly missed from 
the educational field as he, both because of his personality 
and thought. America owes him much for having inspired 
several of the ablest young men in the educational life of 
to-day, among whom are Balliet, Meleney, Aldrich, Frye, 
Spear, Freeman Hall, ete. Too much can hardly be 
said in his praise if one confines himself to his distinctive 
virtues. But to pick up an indefensible expression like 
that about “ teaching the sentence to learn the word” and 
style it a “great doctrine,” upon which to place a man 
above W. T. Harris, G. Stanley Hall, George Howland, 
Larkin Dunton, W. H. Payne, E. E. White, J. W. Dick- 
inson, B. A. Hinsdale, and Richard Edwards, is to make 
his real friends sick at heart; while to characterize the 
grand teachings of men like James A. Page, Alfred Kirk, 
A. R. Sabin, James F. Blackinton, Charles W. Hill, and 
a thousand other brained men of high pedagogical art, as 
florists whose work becomes “a mass of rottenness to- 
morrow,” invites inquiry into the “to-morrow ” effect of 
Colonel Parker’s schoolroom work which certainly does 
not compare with the good “ to-day ” effect of the tonic 
and stimulant of his robust personality. 

No man can be made great by being hoisted upon a 
pedestal so “thin” as a doctrine that we “ teach sen- 
tences to learn words,” nor upon the “ to-morrow rotten- 
_ ness” of work done by men like E. A. Hewett, A. G. Boy 
den, Homer B. Sprague, D. B. Hager, Thomas Hunter, 
J. H. Hoose, Edward Brooks, and many other men of 
true greatness. 

Colonel Parker has sufficient merit to stand serenely 


He is one of 





upon his own pedagogical virtues, and he would appear 
ten times as large but for the anxiety of false friends to 
make other men and other methods look small in order 
that his greatness may appear. 








BOSTON LETTER. 





Robert Luce of the Boston Globe, an enterprising and aspiring 
young man from whom the world will doubtless hear, politically 
and literarily, made a somewhat remarkable address before the Hill- 
side Club of Somerville, the most prominent of the suburban liter- 
ary clubs, of which Mr. W. E. Pulsifer is the president. His sub- 
ject had the sensational tone of a journalist: ‘‘ The Follies of our 
Public Schools.’’? There was nothing harmful in the address, since 
the “‘ follies’? were merely asserted, unsupported by any specific 
facts and data, and the affirmed ‘follies’? were not serious, had 
they been other than the opinions of a young man. There was 
scarcely a positive folly suggested, but merely negative follies, or 
failures to do enough in certain directions. The schools do not 
give sufficient incentives to study; do not sufficiently emphasize 
. the way to knowledge”’ ; do not acquaint pupils with the public 
libraries sufficiently ; do not give the bright boys enough to do; do 
not teach enough of botany, geology, and zoology. I fail to see 
why or how neglect to do more in certain directions should be styled 
‘follies.’ The most ardent defenders of the public school system 
could subscribe to almost every criticism he makes, and find some 
cities where they apply, but would never think of calling them 
‘* follies.”’ The title and the address, fortunately for the address, 
had nothing to do with each ether. 

* 7 7 

The English High School has 742 pupils, the largest number in 
its history. It evidently is not suffering seriously from the church- 
school excitement. Miss Sara E. Wiltse, a specialist in psychol- 
ogy as applied to little children, is prepared to lecture upon the 
scientific observation of child nature, with special reference to the 
development of thought, habit, and will. Edward Everett Hale, 
Mrs. Quincey Agassiz Shaw, Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, G. Stan- 
ley Hall, C. F. P. Bancroft, and E. H. Russell have encouraged 
her to enter this field, and are loud in her praise. 

* * * 

John Vaughan, a Harvard graduate who studied abroad and 
afterward did agency work for a Philadelphia house in this city, 
has been appointed junior master in the English High School. 
Albert S, Perkins has been confirmed as assistant in the Dorchester 
High School.——Albert L. Ware has been appointed head assistant 
in the evening drawing school. James Burrier has received the 
somewhat contested appointment in the Chapman School to succeed 
E. H. Kelly, promoted to the mastership of the Lyman. The 
man who fills Mr. Kelly’s place has something to do, and Mr. 
Burrier is to be congratulated upon abundant opportunity to work. 
John J. Sheehan is appointed sub-master in the Eliot. He, 
too, has a chance to ‘‘ win his spurs.’,———Charles H. Haines is ap- 
pointed sub-master in the Stoughton School. Rose A. Carrigan, 
a promising South Boston girl, has been appointed to a position in 
the Eliot, though any South Boston master would have been pleased 
to have her with him. 

Mrs. James Tolman established and maintained a kindergarten 
for several years at her own expense, and has now transferred it to 
the city, which accepts it ** with thanks.’’ The salaries of kinder- 
garten teachers are fixed as follows: principals, minimum, $600; 
maximum, $708, Assistants, minimum, $432; maximum, $540, 
WARREN WINTHROP. 


























THIS AND THAT. 





** In everything give thanks! 
For the sweet sleep that comes with night, 
For the returning morning’s light, 
For the bright sun that shines on high, 
For the stars glittering in the sky,— 
For these, and everything we see, 
O Lord ! our hearts we /ift to Thee ; 
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In everything give thanks! 

— The memorial to Dinah Muloch-Craik, in Tewksbury (Eng.) 
Abbey, is now being designed, and will comprise figures of Charity, 
Truth, and Purity. 

— Munemitsu Mutsu, Japanese minister to this country, is a 
highly cultured man, and has a most interesting family. He is 
quite a linguist, and can speak our language fluently. 

— In a letter toa New York friend, the venerable Oliver Wendell 
Holmes says that he has not felt able to write anything for the 
public of late, “‘ but ’’ he adds, “* in ‘ the sweet by-and-by’ (if a by- 
and-by I am to have) I hope to please my friends by once more 


using my pen for them.”’ 
— The Albany Journal tells a funny story of how a child was 


excused from school on account of the rain. Some time ago a 
teacher, on answering a knock at the school door, found one of her 
pupils well wrapped up to protect her from the rain. ‘‘ Teacher, 
mother says I needn’t come to school to-day, ’cause it rains,’’ and 
down stairs the little maid fled like a frightened deer. 

— In one of the Boston schools a child in one of the third classes 
in the grammar grade, in answer to the question as to how the 
number of Indians now compares with their number when Amer- 
ica was discovered, answered: ‘‘ Their numbers were black and 
white and now they are in round numbers.’’ Another child on be- 
ing asked regardiog Columbus: (a) Tell how many voyages he 
made; (b) What did he discover ? replied, ‘‘On his second voyage 
he discovered Jamaica ginger.”’ 

— Lawrence J. Ibach, who died recently near Lebanon, Penn., 
at the age of seventy years, was known as “‘ the learned black- 
smith’? of Pennsylvania. Astronomy was his passion, and for 
thirty years he had regularly prepared the data for numerous al- 
manacs; globes always stood by the side of his forge, and his Ger- 





man neighbors reputed him a wizard. 








COOKING. 


SEWING, 





He loved her; who would not ? 
And turned to his with saucy glance full oft; 

And when his tiresome Latin put her out, 

Her pretty lips were all too prone to pout ; 

He longed to kiss them,—love had made him mad,— 


But wait he would not, could not. 
** Sweet maid, I prithee, be my beauteous bride! 
Already hast thou marked, nor need I tell, 

That I have loved thee long and passing well ; 
Nor time nor absence can my passion cool ; 


coming year. 
uniformly and intensely loyal to the cause of education; 
favors all progressive measures; has convictions upon all 
great questions, but ignores all factional jealousies. 
lt will have a large amount of every-day practical matter 
for teachers of all grades. 
question bearing upon the schools, promptly, courageously, 
without fanatical folly. There will be during the year a 
complete course in 
Civics, for grammar and 
high schools. 
PHYSIOLOGY, for primary, 
grammar and high schools. 


Woop Work. 


SPICE. 


THE PEDAGOGUE’S WOOING. 
The Pedagogue among his pupils had 


A maiden fair. 
Her eyes were soft, 


Bat did not dare. 


One morn he met her on the way to school. 


The hour was late, 
Thus he sighed : 


Let’s conjugate! ”’ 


**Ah!”’ with arch modesty replied the fair ; 


** That would be fine; 


But ’tis impossible, for as thou know’st, 
Small stock of learning can thy pupil boast. 
The first declension now absorbs my thought ; 
The verb I have not yet at all been taught. 

I cannot conjugate; all I may dare 


Is to decline! ”’ — Walter Clarke. 


OPINIONS DIFFER, 


The schoolmaster teaches 
His small pupil son. 

That ‘‘ noblesse oblige’’ means 
** Keep out of the fun.”’ 


But the smart son and pupil, 
Thinks it means and no sell, 
** Join the boys in their mischief 
But be sure you don’t tell!’’ 
—Ipa F. B. 





1880. 


FOR 


THE JOURNAL is fo be every way greatly improved the 


lt will be a necessity to the profession. It is 


It will treat every public 


DRAWING. 

BOTANY. 

NATURAL SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE, 
MATHEMATICS, 
LATIN. 

GREEK, 


KINDERGARTEN. 


W. T. Harris, LL.D., will write several'articles upon 
philosophical and practical questions. 
so popular a vein, and his recent thinking is his best and 
most available for teachers. 

MARGARET K. Situ, of the Oswego Normal School will 
write a series of articles upon the Herbartian System of 
Psychology and Pedagogy. 

CHARLES MCMuRRAY, Pu.D., of Normal, Illinois, will 
also write upon this system. 
abroad and became an enthusiastic devotee to the Herbartian 
system as exemplified by one of his disciples, and Dr. 
McMurray spent four years in Germany, and ts a devotee 
to the system as exemplified by the other leading disciple. 
Miss Smith and Dr. McMurray understand Herbart better 
than any other Americans, probably. 
tem in Germany at the present time, but has never been pre- 
sented to American readers in any form. 
delight in giving the teachers of the land their first com- 
plete and graphic view of the system, and the best they will 
have for many years. 
Hegel, Fichte,and Rosenkranz are. 
reproduced by an expert. 
tem as embodied in the German life of to-day, the one from 
one side and the other from the other. 
our most gifted writers. 

Dr. LARKIN DuNTON degins November 22, a most prac- 
tical phase of Applied Psychology, and all subscribers be- 
tween now and February 1, will have the complete series 
dating from Nov. 22, all free prior to Feb. i. 

ALBERT G. BoyDEN, A.M., of the Bridgewater Normal 
School, will give the best Art of Teaching to be found. 

Dr. L. R. KLEMM, of Cincinnati, will have forty articles, 
every one of great value. 

Mary E. Burt’s work at the Cook County Normal 
School will be graphically presented. 

GEN. T. J. MorGAN, of Providence, will write several 


articles of great practical value, 


He never wrote in 


Miss Smith spent a long time 


lt ts the ruling sys- 
We take great 
Herbart is not translatable as Kant, 
He must be known and 


These two writers know his sys- 


They are’ among 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 





[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the Jength.| 


Mossy’s War Reminiscences. By John S. Mosby. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 264 pp., 844x534. $1.75. 
When Mosby says, ‘‘ There was no man in the Confederate army 

who had less of the spirit of knight-errantry in him, or took a 

more practical view of war than I did,’’ nobody will dispute him. 

He claims that he conducted war on the theory that ‘‘ the end of it 

is to secure peace by the destruction of the resources of the enemy,”’ 

yet that ‘‘there is no authenticated act of mine which is not per- 
fectly in accordance with approved military usage.’’ Asa view from 
the Confederate side of the war the work possesses considerable 
interest, especially to those who remember the days when ‘‘ Mosby's 
guerillas’’ were a terror in the land; but it would be more valua 
ble if there was a thread on which to string the disjointed stories, 
the book closing with a review of the days at Bull Run and Man- 
assas Junction. It is to be remembered, too, that much of Mosby’s 
success was due to the fact that his men were at home, and knew 

every inch of their ground, while the Federal army was in a 

strange land, and in a constant danger of an ambush. De Wolfe, 

Fiske, & Co., Boston. 





Tue STANDARD SyMPHONTES: THEIR HIsTORY, THEIR 
Music, AND THEIR COMPOSERS. By George P. Upton, 
author of ‘‘ Standard Operas,’’ ‘‘ Oratorios,’’ ‘‘ Cantatas,’’ 
** Woman in Mosic,’’ ete. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 321 
pp-, 7x5. Price, $1.50. 

‘Lbis is the fourth of this series of handbooks published by this 
enterprising publisher. The nature and structure of the great 
symphonies of Beethoven, Berlioz, Brahms, Couen, Drdak, Gade, 

Goetz, Goldmork, Haydn, Hofmann, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 

Paine, Roff, Rheinberger, Rubenstein, Saint-Saéns, Schubert, 

Schumann, Spohr, Stanford, Sullivan, Volkmann, and Wagner, 

are described. ‘The sketches are prefaced by an exceedingly valu- 

able essay on the symphony, its origin, development, and character- 
isties. At the close of the volume, the symphonic poems of Liszt, 

Mendelssohn, Moskowski, Paine, Reinceke, and Saint-Saéns, are 

d-seribed. The books of this series are usefal guides|to the unprofes. 

ional lovers of the standard compositions of the great authors 
ia music. The mechanical execution of the book reflects great 
credit upon the Chicago publishers, The typography, paper, and 
binding are of a superior quality. 





Ancient Rome in THE Licut or Recent Discov- 
ERIES. By Rodolfo Lanciani, LL.D. Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 329 pp., 94x64. Price, $6.00. 

Literary skill, modern research, and artistic genius have com- 
bined to present a great work by a great author upon a great sub- 
ject, in a dress so rich and unique as to be worthy the library of » 
¢ mnoisseur in ancient history, in ancient and modern art, in literary 
gems. The scarlet marbled shield of the cover first attracts atten- 
tion ; the balf parchment binding leads one to think himself deal 
icg with a holiday book pure and simple; the revelation of the 
wealth of the fruit of archeological researches impresses one with 
a sense of the advance along the line of ancient discoveries; while 
the one hundred illustrations of the world as it used to be but has 
not been for centuries, throws a fascinating halo upon each page of 
this wonderful volume. lf one could have but one book, and 
wished that to combine the widest range of inspirations, literary, 
artistic, historic, and classic, he r ~~” look no farther than this work. 
Westrrn Cuina. By Virgil C. Hart. 


Boston : Tick- 

nor & Co. 302 pp., 8x54. Price, $2 00. 

Mr. Hart, Rev. Ernest Faber, Dr. Arthur Morley, and Rev. 
O. H. Cady started in the spring of ’87 from Hankow for Chung- 
king, to re-establish the Methodist Episcopal Mission closed by the 
riot in July the previous year, and Mr. Hart has written an account 
of their undertaking, describing their trip up the Yang-teze, the 
iiterviews with officials in opening the mission, the journey on 
through the great Buddhist country to Mount Omei, the Mecca of 
this region. He tells of the roads, gardens, Chinese inns, Chinese 
houses, religious and social customs, with a fidelity that sets them 
before the reader as plainly as words could do. There is no doubt 
that Mr. Hart has given us the best description of this strangs and 
interesting country and people ever presented to the public. 


AMERICAN WEATHER. By Gen. A. W. Greely. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 286 pp., 8} x 53. Price, $2 50. 
The weather being the one topic of conversation that never fails, 

the one subject that never loses interest, the public is greatly in- 

debted to Gen. Greely for giving a clear understanding and ex- 
planation of some of the phenomena relating to it. Among the 
subjects which he considers are ‘‘ The Range, Variability, and Ex- 
tremes of Temperature,’’ how rain and snow are distributed, the 
winds that blow over our country, storms of both low and high 
areas, tornadoes, blizzards, droughts, hot waves, and, of special in- 
terest to all readers, a chapter is devoted to ‘‘Old Prob’’ and his 
weather predictions. The volume is handsomely made up and is 
illastrated by tables, charts, and engravings. Sold by Estes & 
Lauriat, Boston. 








Brits or Distant LAND AND SEA. Edited and Illus- 
trated by Susie Barstow Skelding. New York : Frederick A. 
Stokes & Bro. 94x10. Price, $3.50, 

One of the bright spots in the holiday furor is the occasional evi- 
dence of a tendency to utilize the gift privilege in the emphasis of 
historic and classic, as well as art influences. This book, bound in 
half parchment, exquisitely designed, tinted, and gilded, has sev. 
eral full-page illustrations in water colors, the scenes being of 
Venice, Alexandria, Bay of Naples, Vesuvius, Coast of Holland, 
Sea of Galilee, Mount of Olives, Jerusalem, etc. The poems are 
by Nicholas Mitchel], Felicia Hemans, Adelaide A. Proctor, Ricb- 
ard Watson Gilder, Frances Ridley Havergal, Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti, Thomas Moore, John Pierpont, Margaret E. Sangster, Susan 
Coolidge, Matthew Arnold, Helen Jackson, William Wordsworth, 
Pesey Shelley, Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


Montesquieu. By Albert Sorel. Translated by Mel- 
ville B. Anderson and Edward Playfair Anderson. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 209 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.00. 

This volume is a continuation of a series of biographies of great 
French writers, coming from the press of McClurg & Co. The 
character of Montesquieu is presented in the opening chapter, and 
is followed by an analysis and an estimate of his most celebrated 
works, including the sensational ‘* Persian Letters,’ the prose 

, **The Temple of the Gnidos,’’ and ‘* The Spirit of the 

foun” These works and also his political writings, produced a 


as one of the best representative writers of the French national 
mind on all that was wise and liberal. 


Buve Jackets or °76. By Willis J. Abbot. 
York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 301 pp., 9x7. Price, $3.00. 
The Blue Jacket Series presents its third volume, bound in 

heavy sailor’s cloth of blue with a large sail and spar in white and 
gilt, a history of the naval battles of the American Revolution, to- 
gether with a narrative of the war with Tripoli. The Blue Jackets 
of °61, which appeared in ’86, and The Blue Jackets of 1812, which 
appeared in ’87 had a great success because of their appeal to the 
desire of young and old to read, with vivid illustrations and graphic 
descriptive art, of the brave deeds of our paval heroes. There has 
been nothing in the naval history of the world tbat would more 
thoroughly arouse the enthusiasm of a boy than the engagements 
on land and sea of Paul Jones and the sailors of his time. 





New 





Queer Propte with Paws AND CLAWS AND THEIR 
Kweer Kapexs. Illustrated. By Palmer Cox. Philadel- 
phia: Hubbard Brothers. 10x 8. 

This establishment possesses no skill of language that can reveal 
the entertaining features, for little folks, of this book which con 
tains more than 175 pictures of dogs, kittens, rabbits, foxes, rats 
and mice, and other ‘ kweer-kaper’’ people with paws and claws. 
Those young people who have had the pleasure of seeing some of 
these in Harper's Young People and the St. Nicholas will appre 
ciate what it is to have them massed in this way. There is no 
question about the little folks’ enjoying this heartily; and we are 
prepared to vouch for a deal of fun when the old folks look 
through its pages. 


Pen. By the Author of “ Miss Toosey’s Mission,” “ Tip- 


Cat,”’ ete. Boston: Roberts Bros. 294 pp., 634x44. Price, 
$1.00. 
Pen is just the sort of love story we like to read. There is no 


heavy villain in it, and the father, though a miserable sort of a 
fellow, lets his motherless daughters, Pen and Tre, alone, after he 
has given them to their aunt. The hero, Sandy, who proposes to 
marry Pen at fifteen in order to take care of her and little Tre, is 
a man one is the Setter for knowing, and, in fact, almost everybody 
introduced to us, including Mr. Mangles, the broker’s man, may be 
taken by the hand and led into one’s family circle. We are glad 
to say that Sandy does marry Pen at last, though he waits ten 
years for her. 


[LIAN OR THE CuRsE OF THE Oxp Sourn CHURCH. 
By James J. Kane, U.S. N. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 366 pp., 7x 4}. Price, $1.25. 

A war novel with the opening and closing scenes laid in Boston. 
A college professor engaged to two women, curses, broken hearts, 
battles, mysterious marriages, pistol shots, gambling tables, ‘‘ secret 
service’’ in the South, and other catastrophies, mysteries, and 
tragedies are told off in these three hundred and sixty pages in re- 
portorial style, but though the author talks about the ‘‘ original ’’ of 
certain of his characters, we are glad he does not ask us to believe 
that the story is true!’’ Nor do we see how “‘ one man or woman is 
to be the happier for its perusal,’’ as the preface tells us he hopes. 
Tue Eartu in Past Acres. By Sophia Bledsoe Her- 

rick, author of ‘‘Chapters on Plant Life,’’ ete. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 241 pp., 6x5. 

This instructive book has over ninety illustrations that greatly 
enhance the value of the text, which treats of the geology of the 
earth, and the various kinds of plants, and races of animals that 
have lived upon it. It is an admirable book for the young, show- 
ing how the stady of our present earth and its changes interprets 
its past history. The unknown is revealed by the known through 
an examination of the rocks, etc. The different epochs of the 
earth's history from the dawn of life, and the growth of plants 
down to the coming of man, are presented in a most entertaining 
manner. 


A GALLANT Fient. By Marion Harland. New York : 
Dodd, Mead & Co, 414 pages, 7} x5. Price $1 50. 

Marion Harland is a true woman, loyal to her sex, and delights 
in picturing woman’s heroism in every-day life. The heroine of 
this, her Jatest story, is not either of the beautiful young women 
presented to the reader, but the courageous wife who protects her 
friend’s memory as lomg as possible, and shields ber husband from 
dishonor, even to perjuring herself. But notwithstanding the 
brave Mrs. Phelps is the principal character in the narrative, the 
story is not pleasant, for the drama comes too near a tragedy, and 
the worst of tragedies, in which the victims suffer that which is 
harder than death—the living a falsity. 


By Rev. Alfred J. Church. 
New 


Turee GREEK CHILDREN. 
M.A., Professor of Latin in University College, London. 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 205 pp., 5x8. 

This book contains a story of home in the olden time, and the 
text is made attractive and instructive b7 admirable illustrations 
after Flaxman and the Antique. The author opens to view the 
doors of the home in Athens and at Marathon, showing the chil 
dren at their games, and in their voyage experiences in Salamis, to 
the Peirzeus, at Sparta, at Corinth, ete. The style of Mr. Church 
is well calculated to interest the young in the classic land of ancient 
Greece. It is an admirable boliday gift book, printed in large, 
clear type, and bound superbly. 


Wuat To Do. An Unabridged Edition of a Transla- 
tion from the Russian of Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 244 pp., 7x5. In paper covers, 
price, 50 cents. 

This is a complete copy of the original work, and includes the 
portions stricken out by the Russian Censor as being too radical and 
liberal in character for autocratic Russia. It gives the views of 
this great humanitarian in regard to the only way of abolishing 
poverty, class distinctions, selfishness and idleness, and ameliorating 
the sad condition of the mass of his fellow-countrymen. Count 
Tolstoi discusses these great problems with eloquence and candor. 
The book will be welcomed by all friends of freedom. 

Tue Boynoop or Curist. By Lew Wallace. Illus- 
trated. New York: Harper & Bros. 11x§8. 

No man in America could write of the boyhood of Christ with 
such fascinating art, coupled with popular anticipation, as the 
author of Ben Hur; and no man could ask a better setting for his 
work than the publishers have given to this with the most delicately 
rich blue and gilt Morocco binding, the rarest of heavy paper, with 
pages of more than two inches of margin on a side, and with a 
large number of full-page engravings illustrative of the different 
persons and events connected with the early life of Jesus. 


Ficutine Pam. By Rev. P. C. Headley. Boston: 


Lee & Shepard. 380 pp., 74x5. Price, $1.50. 





deep and lasting impression upon his time, and he is reckoned to-day 


Every schoolboy knows General Sheridan from the ride from 





if in no other way; but Mr. Headley gives them in 


Winchester, . ae 
this biography a chance to see the hero in other battles, in camp, at 
West Point, and in his early warfare with the Indians in the West. 


to have been, as the real man is, a hero everywhere, and 
ee as eer. The young people who read the book will get 
an excellent history of the Civil War, with vivid pictures of its 


horrors, for the story is most graphically told. 





CuHarMInG Sones For Litrte WARBLERS. By George 
Gill. Boston: Boston School Supply Company. 88 pp., 6} x 5}. 
This little book contains a collection of seventy-eight songs, ar- 

ranged for the pianoforte or harmonium, culled from the choicest 
children’s music of every land. The melodies are every one of 
them attractive, and calculated to inepire the young children with 
those things that are good and pure in life. The tnnes are happily 
all written within the register of the infant’s voice. It is a capital 
book for the infant school, the home, and the nursery. Tt belongs 
to the ‘‘ Boston School Series,’’ published by this company. 


Ruru, tHE CuristiAN Scientist. By John Chester 
M.D., D.D. Boston: Carter & Karrick. 343 pp., 8x5. ; 
This navel, as its name signifies and as the author states in his 

preface, is intended to call attention to the methods of healing the 

body through the mind, but though two types of women devoted 
to such work, are introduced,— Ruth, the young and beautiful 

‘ scientist,’’ and Esther, believing in “ faith healing,’’—no special 

eures seem to be effected, and the story turns on the unravelling of 

the mystery which encloses the Mortimers, and the marriage of 


young Mortimer and Ruth. 





A Hanpsoox ror Piterims. Compiled by Mary B 
Dimond. Chicago: A C. McClurg & Co. 6x5}. Price, 75 cts, 
The title of this book does not fairly represent the vivacity and 

variety of the selections from the classic authors of all ages. The 

subdivisions are The Morning, The Journey, The Country, The 

Inn, The Rainy Day, The City, The Mountains, The Valley, The 

River, The Storm, The Foreign Land, The Day of Rest, The Des- 

ert, ‘Phe Going Home, The Night. 

Tue eleventh annual volume of Alden’s Cyclopedia of 

Universal Literature compares well with the former issues. The 

price, 50 cents a volume, places it within popular reach, 


BiossoMs FROM A BELIEVER’S GARDEN, recently pub- 
lished by the American Sunday-School Union, is a dainty compila- 
tion of many of the choicest expressions of Frances Ridley Haver- 


gal. It is a little volume full of comfort and cheer. 


Freperick A. Stokes & Bro., New York, have re- 
cently iesued a delightful story for girls under the title Uncle Ruth- 
erford’s Nieces. Miss Mathews, the author, is well known as a 
writer for young people, and her last story is sure to be popular, 


AMONG new publications soon to be issued by Ginn & 
Co., are an ‘* Analytic Geometry,’’ by A. S. Hardy; a Beginner's 
Book in German, by Sophie Doriot; A Reader in Botany, by Jane 
H. Newell: and A Vocabulary to the First Six Books of Homer's 
Iliad by Prof. Thomas D, Seymour. 


Lez & SHEPARD recently brought out an excellent 
translation of Jules Verne’s Adventures of a Chinaman in China, 
by Virginia Champlin, which contains many interesting and truth- 
ful descriptions. The illustrations, of which there are fifty, the 
most unique imaginable, add much to the entertainment. 


Tue Last oF THE HUGGERMUGGERS AND KoBBoLtTozo 
are two stories by Christopher Pearse Cranch. The first tells about 
Mr. and Mrs. Huggermugger, the giants, who lived on an island 
where everything in nature was commensurate with their size. 
The secret of their growth somehow creeps out, Mrs. Huggermug- 
ger dies, and the giant starts for America with a party of sailors; 
but he, too, dies, and is buried at sea, The second story is of the 
dwarfs in the island who tried to find out the giants’ secret, and 
there is a moral to it, as there is to most fairy stories. The vol- 
umes are profusely illustrated, and are sent out in handsome shape 
by Lee & Shepard. 


J. T. TRowsriper has given the young folks a pleas- 
ant story in Biding His Time. Andrew Hapnell went from Ohio 
to the vicinity of Boston, on the invitation of an uncle whom he be- 
lieved rich, to find the old man half crazed, and almost starving. 
The moral of the story is not far to seek, nor is it unpleasant to 
take, and since boys never need a second hint to read a book of 
Trowbridge’s, we hope many of them will get a good lesson from 
Andrew’s willingness to work and patience in ‘ biding his time.”’ 
Lee & Shepard publish the book for one dollar. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Songs from Keranger; translated by Craven Langstroth Betts: price 
#1 00.——-Uncle Rutherford’s Nieces; by Joanna Mathe ; ; 2. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes & HKro. habe we) a ee 
Scotch Caps; by J. A. K.: price, $1 00.—What To Do; by Cov N. 
Tolstoi; price, 50 cents. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. w Sears aves 
. ee Nene LA gee “Se Rock Making Minerals; by H. Rosen- 
sursceh; translated and abridged by Joseph P. Iddi . & , : 
Wiest come g y Josep dings. New York: John 
How Men Propose: Love Scenes 


from Popular W : ‘ 
lected by Agnes Stevens: + orks of Pietion; col 


t price, $1 50. A Handbook for Pilgrims; com- 
piled by Mary B. Dimond; price, 75 cents.— The Standard Symphonies: b 
ahh pton; pases. } 5S. — Montecauton; translated by M. B. an 
B Pe erson; price, ‘ ctor Cousin; by Ju § ° 
a’. tow oa - y Raving! J & Co, i pategniotyl +0 
n Morseback; by Charlies Dudley Warner: price. $1.25 —— : 
Period of American History, 1783-1789; by ‘sane Fiskee pr my ig 
Our Phil and Other Stories; by Katharine Floyd Dana; price, $1.25.— 
Anclent Rome; by Rodolfo Lanciani, LL;D ; price, 6 OU —A Blockaded 
Family by Parthenia A. Hague; price, $1.00.’ Beston : Houghton, Mifflin, 


& Co. 
New York: Henry 








From Moor Isles; 

Holt & Co 
_Forward Forever! A Response to Lord Tenn son’s “ Lock 

Years After,” and Other Poems; by William 5 Shaw; prion AS Geetere 
Nervousness : Its Nature, Causes Symptoms, and Treatment; by H. 8. 
Drayton, A.M., M.D.; price, 25 cents. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 

The American Girl’s Home Book of Work and Play; by delen Campbell. 
~—American Literature (1607 to 1885); by Charles F. Richardson.—- lhe 
Economic Interpretation of Hist«ry; by James E Thorold Rogers -—Three 
penny aeeres; by Rev A. J. Church, M.A.——The Thoughts of the Em- 

tna’ whee Antonius; translated by George Loug. New York: G. P. 

eachers’ Manuals (Nos. 8,9, 10,11, and 12): 
Quiz Manual of the Theory and Practice of Teac 


pen HOW to T hM 4 ing: by A. P. Souihwick, 
New York: E. L Kellogg & Co. inthe Schoolroom; by Mrs. Julia M. Dewey. 


mL ests; by F. J. Stimson: price, $1.25. New York: Charles Scrib-. 


X=nophon’s Hellenica (BR -IV.); ; 
si%6. Boston: oni os {Books I IV.); edited by Irving J. Manatt; price, 
_fasay on Burns and Scott; by Tho y : —_ 
Lentery Illustrated Monthly Masasine Vol eenvi ns S og 00 Be. 
Nicholas, Vol XV; price, $4.00. New York: The Century Ca. ; 
e Court of King Christmas: A Christmas Entertainment for Young 


by Jessie | Fothergill; price, $1.35. 


»rice, 15 cents each.——A 


People: by L A. Higgins; price, 25 cent s 
Musical Entertainment: by N. Earle: ies, 96 cents. tent = aon id 
Roorbach. New York: Cassell Pare: pelos, AS gene thei ces 


Goethe's Torquato Tasso: edited b Calvi 

by Eugene A. Babbitt ——Select d Poe yf yy ry 
‘ 2 ems f 

Meditations; edited Py, George UO Curme Boston: ‘Denese 


con aanety: by David Kay, F.R.G.8.; price, $150. New York: D. Apple. 





The Earthin Past Ages; by Sophia Bl —— hood 
Christ; by Lew Wallace; illustrated, “Now York: Harper Bro. ae ” 
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WESTERN LETTER. 


Chicago schoolmasters do sometimes mingle in polities, and if it} Ty» W 


happens, as it frequently does, that they are unfortunate in the 
outcome of their political venture, they usually endure their defeat 
good-naturedly. An amusing incident occurred in South Chicago 
shortly after the result of the last election became an acknowledged 
fact. The rash wager of eating crow had been made by Mr. J. F. 
Sweet of the Bowen School, and E. L. Morse of the Eighty-ninth 
Street School, and the wager was paid with great pomp and hilarity 
at Captain Snyder's hotel. As if to strengthen his own courage, 


and at the same time give expression to his deep interest in the | 


transaction, Mr. Morse, after lifting the well-cooked piece of crow 
on his fork, exclaimed “‘ Zw you rig dyani’’ (My life, I love 
you ’’), and then heroically disposed of the hateful morsel accord- 
ing to the decree. And Mr. Sweet, not to be outdone by his 
friend, thongh with less evident fortitude in his heart, then showed 
his familiarity with Shakespeare, and his superiority to him, by 


thus quoting from Falstaff; ‘I eat thy crow, but in a spirit of 


revenge.’’ Thus, again, is revealed the heroic and self-sacrificing 
spirit of the public school teacher. 

An invitation has been extended to the young ladies of the high 
schools, public and private, of Chicago and vicinity, to attend the 
ninth annual lecture course of the Woman’s Physiological Institute. 
The course is free to all. This Institute was organized in 1880 
under the auspices of the Chicago Woman’s Club. There are thir- 
teen lectures in the course. 

A very sad termination of a case of discipline occurred in the gram- 
mar department of one of the public schoolsin Streaton, Ill. Miss 
Belle Bridwell, the teacher, was so brutally beaten and kicked by 
the ungovernable boy that she died within an hour after the ocour- 
rence. The State Historical Society of Madison, Wis., has -re- 
ceived a valuable donation in the collection of maps, manuscript 
and printed, which were left some years ago by the death of Dr. I. 
A. Lapham, of Milwaukee, Among them are early plates of Mil- 
waukee and Chicago, and very elaborate surveys of the Mississippi 
and Wisconsin rivers. 

Miss Mary A. Farnum, of the Cottage Grove School, Chicago, 
was recently attacked by apoplexy in her schoolroom, with fatal 
results. Her funeral was conducted by one of the assistant super- 
intendents of the city, Rev. Dr. Burroughs, who has been patron 





saint of the Cottage Grove School, which has ranked among the, 
best in the country, and Miss Farnum contributed not a little to its’ 
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EW EDUCATION CoMMISSIONERS.—COLUMBIA NOTES. 
——READINGS BY PROFESSOR SOUTHWICK.—SEWING 


IN THE BROOKLYN SCHOOLS. 





(From Regular Correspondent of the JourNaL.} 
New YORK, Nov. 22, 1888, 

Mayor Hewitt sent to the Board of Education, yesterday, the 
| Bames of the seven commissioners who are to take the place of 
_ those whose term expires with this year,—one new woman and six 
new men,—the only reappointment being Comr. William A. Cole. 
Beside the regular seven names was that of Mr. William Dowd, 
president of the Bank of North America and formerly of the 
Aqueduct Commission, appointed to fill out the unfinished term, 
until the first of January, of venerable Mr. Wood, just retired. 

Mrs. William G. Rice, the new woman commissioner, is a widow 
who has for many years been a resident of the 18th ward. Prob- 
,ably her name is new to nine tenths of the people, but she is far 
from a novice in public work. She has been actively interested in 
the working women of the city for some time, and has served ac- 
ceptably in the State Charities Aid Association for several years. 

Two of the men newly appointed are from the educational ranks, 
—Richard T. Auchmuty, the founder of the now celebrated Trade 
, Schools, and Prof. John L., N. Hunt, who though a practicing 
| lawyer at present is well remembered as a professor in one of the 
large up-town private schools. Of the others, Mr. A.Mcl.. Agnew, a 
| brother-in-law of Mrs. Comr. Cornelius R. Agnew, has shown his 
interest in our schools by seventeen years of faithful, gratuitous 
service as inspector; and Mr. Adolph L. Sanger, a lawyer and a 
' Hebrew, is well knewn as a warm friend of the public echools. 
| Mr. Olin, although not especially a school man, is one whose intel- 
| ligence avd experience will make him a valuable acquisition. He, 
too, is a lawyer, and will be remembered as a strong anti-T weed- 


Ring man in the days of that great exposure. 

The polities of the new commissioners are what one might call 
| **assorted.’’ Commissioner Sanger’s name was on the County 
Democracy ticket this fall for president of the board of aldermen, 
and Commissioner Dowd was, in 1880, the Republican candidate 
‘for mayor against Mr. Grace. The others are adherents of both 
sides in the regular or independent ranks. Mr. Hewitt seems to 
have regarded this as a good time for radical changes. Of the 
| eight inspectors, also named yesterday, three only are reappoint- 
ments. The mayor had said: ‘‘I intend to appoint the best people 
I can find, men or women, whom I feel will look to the best inter- 
ests of the entire city; and no man will be appointed because of 
his nationality or his politics, his religion or his residence.”’ 


! 
i 
| 





! 





eminent success. The mothers of the children of her school offered | ae ‘ a 


a formal tribute of respect expressive of their sense of indebtedness 
for her faithful work, and of personal bereavement, closing with 


The two men most talked of so far to succeed Dr. Barnard in 
the presidency of Columbia are Mr. Seth Low, ex-mayor and one 


the following expression: ‘‘ As ® woman she won our Jove and Te-| of the tiiest notably able men of Beockivn, ond Mr. George L. 
spect; as @ teacher she left the impression of her warm and gen- Rives, a lawyer of this city, who is at present Mr. Bayard’s chief 


erous nature on all who were so fortunate as to come under her in- 
fluence. True in her aims, progressive in her methods, thoroughly 
interested in each pupil, and ready to adapt herself to individual 
needs, she proved herself one of those teachers who are blessed be- 
cause they bless others. We cannot pay the debt which we owe 
her, but the memory of her will remain in our hearts, as in the 
lives of our children, an abiding inspiration.’’ 


Principal J. J. Dofflemeyer, of Keokuk, Ia., at the last meeting | 


of the school board, presented the First Ward School Library, of 146 


| clerk in Washington. Both are graduates of Columbia and men of 
| distinguished practical ability. There is also considerable talk of 
| advancing some one of the present professors to the high seat of 
‘authority, the name of the acting-president, Prof. Henry Drisler 
coming first, and Prof. J. H. Van Amringe next. This election 
‘comes at a very important time in the old university’s career, and 
there seems no disposition on the part of the trustees to run risks 
by a too hasty choice. 

It is decided at last that Columbians are to open their ranks to 


volumes, to tb* district, and it was placed under the care of a|Columbiennes. It will not bean out and out opening of the college 


special committee by the board. 


doors to women, but a compromise in the shape of an Annex. 
The course of Saturday free morning lectures, to anybody who ap- 


The Schoolmasters’ Club of Illinois discussed the manual train- plies for tickets to the registrar of the college, was resumed again in 
ing question at its last meeting, in Peoria, and by a vote of four to the Columbia Law School building last week, and many people, chiefly 


one decided that manual training is not of sufficient importance to 
warrant its introduction as an integral part of the common school 
curriculam. The affirmative was argued by Superintendent 
Butler of Beardstown, Williamson of Havana, and Marvel of Bos- 
ton; the negative was sustained by Dr. Peabody of the State Uni- 
versity, Superintendent Dougherty of Peoria, Dr. Hewett of Nor- 
mal, and Editor Brown of the School Journal. 

The recent destruction by fire of two of Illinois’ prominent edu- 
cational institutions suggests the great need of precautions against 
such disasters in large boarding schools. In Godfrey, one of the 
oldest institutions in Illinois, Monticello Seminary, was totally de- 
stroyed by fire, none of the 125 young ladies in the building being 
seriously injared, though the fire was first discovered at one o’clock 
in the morning. Mrs. H. N. Haskell, the principal, showed great 
calmness and executive ability in directing the escape of the teach- 
ers and students, The seminary was a large five-story structure, 
110 by 44 feet. The loss is placed at $200,000. The school was 
founded in 1838. It will be rebuilt at once. 

The other school, burned to the ground a week ago, was the 
Northwestern Military Academy at Highland Park, better known 
as Highland Hall, located about fifteen miles north of Chicago. 
Mayor H. P. Davidson had, this fall, purchased the property and 
transformed the school into a first-class military academy, and was 
in the midst of a prosperous term’s work. The fire occurred in 
the afternoon. and yet nearly all the students’ effects, as well as 
the furniture, were a total loss. The citizens have given the stu- 
dents entertainment, and the work of the school will be continued. 

The Illinois Women’s Alliance will hold public meetings in 


Chicago on the first Friday of every month during the winter | 


season, probably in the Palmer House, to further the movement 


for enforcing the compulsory education law. WABASH. 


ladies, showed their appreciation of this opportunity to hear some 
lof the ablest specialists in the country speak in the Philistine 
tongue on their own themes, by crowding the lecture room even be- 
fore the hour for the lecture to begin,—11.30, 

. + * * 

F. Townsend Southwick, a graduate of the Boston School of Ex- 
pression and now professor of expression in the Grand Conservatory 
of Music in this city, gave a short program of readings on Tuesday 
evening in the lecture room of the Conservatory. All of the selec- 
tions were charmingly rendered, with a smoothness of voice, a sense 
of time, and a vivid expression that was free from the artificiality 
jcommon among public readers. The program was a good one, 

with perhaps the exception of Amélie Rives-Chandler’s name, as 
popular programs go, and the familiar things were rendered with a 
skill so unfamiliar that one felt a desire to hear the reader jn some- 
thing, better. In his character work Mr. Southwick shows the un- 
common faculty,—the want of which often amounts to more than 
the wants in voice,—of understanding the relations between himself 
and his audience. 





* . * 

The Brooklyn Board of Education has this week approved the 
recommendation that $5,000 be appropriated next year for the in- 
troduction of sewing into some of the schools. It was arranged that 
classes in sewing be formed in ten of the schools, and that instruc- 
tion in this new department be from 9 a. m. till noon on Saturday. 
The head sewing teacher is to receive a salary of $300 a year, and 
her assistants $2 a day. The pupils are to furnish their own sewing 
materials. If this plan is finally carried through by amendment to 
the By-Laws, proves a benefit to those who take the sewing course, 
the committee of the Board on Industrial Education will then —_ 

i into the sehools. If they are imp 
oun ee poor he: the experiment at all, is a pity that 





they do not make their trial on a more truly edueating branch of 


er : n for instance. 
manual training than sewing,—carpe da AINSLIE SMITH. 
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THe ARMOUR MISSION.—MAGNIFICENT WoRK DONE By ITs 
KINDERGARTEN INDUSTRIAL ScnooL READING Room. 
The late Mr. Joseph F. Armour left a sum of $100,000 for the 

erection of an institution that should have for its object the intel- 
lectual, moral, and Christian culture of the children and youth of 
that part of the city. This noble enterprise has been carried on by 
his brother, Mr. Philip D. Armoury, who has contributed to the 
original fund, so that the investment now is perhaps about $500,000, 
and the result is the beautiful structure known as the ‘ Armour 
Mission,”’ situated at the corner of Thirty-third and Batterfield 
streets. It is constructed in the most solid and substantial manner, 
the material used being pressed brick and brown stone. The wood 
work throughout is of polished oak, and the furnishing corresponds 
with the solid character of the building. The Armour flats occupy 
the east side, and the north and south ends of the block belong to 
the mission. They are ninety in number, furnished to correspond 
and harmonize with the mission. They are three stories high, with 
basement, each containing three flats. There is a completeness and 
home-like appearance about these rarely seen. Even the window 
shades are furnished by Mr. Armour, and are all of the same tint 
and material. The neat grass plots in front of them are kept in 
perfect order. 

No wonder, then, that at a rental from $25 to $37.50 per month, 
including rent, janitor’s service, and lighted halls, these flats are 
always in demand. The income is applied to the running expenses 
of the mission, and is ample for carrying on the work and making 
its future secure. The mission is to Mr. Armour as the apple of 
his eye, and he spares neither time nor money to make it what it is, 
—the most magnificent charitable institution in the city of Chieago, 
and it will stand long after he has passed away, an enduring mon- 
ument to his name; a name that stands for many kind deeds; a 
name dear to the common people. 

The Armour kindergarten, which was organized in 1882, is Mrs. 
Armour’s work, and she assumes its entire support. Most of the 
children are from the working classes, and some from very poor 
families. Easter, Thanksgiving, and Christmas are always ob- 
served in an appropriate manner, Mrs. Armour and her friends 
being usually present to help celebrate. Her visits are red-letter 
days for the little ones. The supplies for carrying on the work are 
absolutely complete; nothing in the way of material for work or 
play is wanting, and the one hundred happy children will go out 
into the world with fond memories clinging to the mission. 

The principal, Miss F. A. McNair, works as hard as any 
woman in the city of Chicago, but she is bright, cheerful, and 
always ready to supervise, teach, entertain visitors, or write a com- 
prehensive report of her work. Miss McNair has one regular sal- 
aried assistant and several young ladies who are learning kindergar- 
ten under her direction. One of the many delightful features of 
her work is the birthday parties celebrated on Friday by a lunch 
party. A book is kept, known as the birthday book by the little 
ones, and whatever birthdays occur during the week are celebrated 
on the following Friday. In one of the many pantries stored with 
things that.are nice, is a complete set of table linen of dainty de- 
signs, and pretty little china mugs and plates, which are brought 
out on these occasions. At these parties ‘‘ angel food”’ is a spe- 
cialty. We dropped in for a short visit the other morning, and 
found one hundred happy children gathered about the tables, in a 
spacious, well-lighted room, intent upon their joyful tasks. They 
were working borders around pictures or outlining with worsted. 
Their faces were beaming with happiness as they mingled their 
voices with the canary birds chirping in their cages. Flowers 
bloomed in the windows, and pictures and beautiful ornaments 
made by the children adorned the walls. They made me think of 
a swarm of human bees humming in the clover and sunshine. 

In the reading room are Chicago, New York, Boston, St. Louis, 
and London papers and magazines, free to all who will avail them- 
selves of the advantages offered. For Sunday reading the various 
religious papers are at hand, The reading room is open daily, ex- 
cept Sunday, from 3 to 5 and 7 to 9.30 p, m., and on Sunday from 
9 to 10.30 a. m. and 4.30 to 5.30 p. m. 

The Armour Mission has a choice library of about two thousand 
volumes. The books have all been selected with care, but the 
juvenile literature is especially fine. 

The industrial school connected with the mission is in a flourish- 
ing condition, under the supervision of Mrs. Bevendys. The boys 
meet for instruction in wood-carving, modeling in clay, and sewing 
on buttons, every Saturday morning, and over two hundred girls 
attend the school in the afternoon for instruction in sewing, cutting, 
fitting, etc. Every one connected with the work of the Armour 
Mission puts heart and soul into it. Mrs. Mace, the cheerful, ob- 
liging matron, is untiring in her zeal, and is ready to give any de- 
sired information to visitors as she conducts them through the 
building. M. W. 





— ‘*Great truths are dearly bought, 
Not found by chance ; 
Nor wafted in the breath of summer dream, 
But grasped in the great struggle of the soul, ; 
Hard buffeting with adverse wind and stream.’’— Anon. 
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MICHIGAN, 
State Editor, I. N. MOCALL, Jthaca. 

Hon. Joseph Estabrook, the present superintendent of public in- 
struction, was reélected with an increased majority. Michigan has 
never had a more efficient school officer. 

The Agricultural College has closed for the long winter va- 
cation. 

The kindergarten as a primary aid is taking a strong hold upon 
Michigan schools. The demand for institute instructors who an- 
derstand this class of work is coming up from all over the state. The 
normal school haz recognized this demand by the selection of Miss 
Nina Van Dewalker to take charge of a kindergarten class. A 
grade of this kind will soon be introduced in the training |school. 
Miss Ross’s kindergarten class at Alma College, numbers about 
thirty, and is doing excellent work. 





NEW YORK. 


Buffalo Notes.—Superintendent Crooker of the Buffalo public 
schools has now a circulating library, cor aining ninety volumes, in 
his office, and also has on file a number of educational journals. 
It is a new move, and will undoubtedly be fully appreciated. 
Superintendent Crooker recently made a recommendation to the 
effect that savings banks ought to be established in the schools. It 
was not adopted by the teachers at first, but lately a teacher tried 
it with success, there being now in the bank a few hundred 
dollars. It will be more generally adopted, it is thought. The 
teacher is made the custodian of the scholars’ cash, makes a 
weekly report, gives each scholar who has deposited as much as $1 
in the bank a bank-book, and each week deposits in some local 
bank the money. The Buffalo Female Academy, with Dr. A. 
T. Chester as president and Mrs. C. F. Hartt as principal, has 
made steady progress, and now has seventy scholars in the senior 
department. ——The high school here, by its increasing attendance, 
reflects great credit on the head of that school, Mr. H. P. Emer- 
son. The attendance now numbers 620, an increase of 100 over 
last year. Franklin Barrows, a graduate of Amherst, is the new 
teacher of geology and physical geography.——The normal school 
senior class now numbers 64 against 37 in ’87, and 26 in ’86. Dr. 
Cassety, the principal, conducts the school with rare ability. Mrs. 
F. H. Severance takes the place of Miss Mary Harmon as teacher 








of rhetoric and English literature; Mrs. Chas. Waldo Richards, | 


teaches elocution; Miss Alice Jower, instrumental music; and Mr. 
Irving P. Bishop, teaches natural science, having taken the place 
of Dr. Killicott, who goes to Ohio.—Miss Nardin’s academy 


(Catholic) has an increased attendance now, having twelve teach- 


ers, including teachers of instrumental and vocal music, painting, 
and model work. The Baffalo Training School of Elocution and 
Instrumental Music has taken up more studies and-engaged more 
teachers. Mrs. Elizabeth M. Conner is principal; Miss Mary M. 
Howard, assistant prio ; Miss Mary Keene, teacher in English 





ci 
literature; Miss Edna Chafee Noble, of Detroit, special lecturer | 


and reader; and Mme. Marie De Zielinski has charge of conversa- 
tion and moral classics. The construction of public school build- 
ings, through the authorization of the legislature which allows the issue 
of bonds, is being rapidly prosecuted. Plans have been made for 
six or eight, and the rest will soon be started. Even with this large 
increase the accommodation is inadequate to meet the increasing 
attendance. The money has all been used, and the estimates have 
ran above the money appropriated. mS. FP. 
NEW JERSEY. 

A joint institute of the teacliers of Warren, Morris, and Sussex 
Counties was held at Newton, Nov. l and 2. Nearly five hundred 
attended, including State Superintendent Fuller. But the incon- 
venience from crowding counter-balanced the advantages expected, 





and hereafter the counties are likely to stand alone in their educa- | ‘ 
| * What Purposes Have the County Normal Institutes Served, and 


| How May they be Improved ?”” Walter M. Jay, Beloit; ‘‘ What Must 


tional gatherings. 

On Friday and Saturday, 16 and 17, the Hudson County Institute 
was held at the high school, Jersey City. Colonel Fuller, state 
superintendent, has arranged similar meetings for each county in 
the state. Friday evening, Dr. Butler of New York presented the 
subject of ‘‘ Manual Training.’’ He said such training was de- 
sired only so far as it could be made a direct aid to mental train- 
ing. He distinctly disavowed anything like trade schools. A pe- 
culiar feature of the meeting was the presence and speaking of 
Catholic priests. Father Corrigan of Hoboken exulted over the 
success of the training school in his town, and disavowed with em- 
phasis every thing like hostility to the public schoel system. On 
Saturday, Mr. King of Boston Highlands spoke very acceptably on 
** Geography.’’ 

The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the New Jersey State Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held in Model School Hall, Trenton, N. J., 
Dec. 26, 27, and 28. The following is the program : 


WEDNESDAY. 


m.— Address of Welcome; State Supt. Hon. Charles W. Fuller. 
Response; Supt. A. B. Poland, Jersey City. 


2. 


30 p. 
2.45.— 





3.00.—Report of Committee on Educational Progress; by Supt. J. M. 
Green, chairman. 

Primary, Grammar, and High School Department 

3.45 p. m.—“ The Tonic Sol-fa System” ; Prof. Theo. F. Sew 


Orange. 
—‘* Physical Training”; Dr. C.’P. Linbart. Newark Academy. 





ard, East 


& 

4.30. 

5.15.—"* Clay Modeling,” a class exercise; Sara A. Fawcett, teacher 
of drawing, Newark. 

Principals’ and Superintendents’ Department. 

3.45 p. m.—Diseussion: “ What should be the Qualifications of City 
or County Superintendents ?” Supts. A. B. Poland, Jersey City; 
Charles Davis, Bloomfield; Wm. N. Barringer, Newark; R. 8. Price, 
Hackettstown; Charies Jacobus, New Brunswick: 8.;Lockwood, Free- 
hold; V. O. Miller, Goshen; Principals Charles Majory, Tom’s River; 
Henry Anderson, Newark, and others. 

4.45.—Discussion : ‘‘ Should College and High School Graduates 
be Licensed to Teach without an Examination ?” Supts. J. M. Green, 
Long Branch; N. W. Pease, Elizabeth; L. Hill, Andover; Principals 
V. L. Davy. East Orange: B. Holmes, Elizabeth ; K. Spaulding, Mont- 
elair; William Sweeney, Jersey City, and others. 

7.30.—New Jersey State Teachers’ Reading Circle, Commencement 
Exercises, Class of ’88. 

THURSDAY. 

9.05 a. m.— President’s Address, ‘‘Teaching a Profession”; Prin. 
Wm. M. Giffin, Newark. 

Primary Department. , 

9.55.—“‘ The Kindergarten in the Country School”’’; Miss Josephine 
Genung, Dover. 

9 30.—‘ How to Teach Spelling”; Prin. A. B. Guilford, Jersey City. 

Grammar and High School Department. 

9.55 a. m.— History in the Classroom” ; Edwin Shepard, President 
Asbury Park Summer School. 

9,30.—** Methods in History”; Prin. Chas. H. Gleason, Newark. 

High, Grammar, and Primary Departments. 


3.05.—‘* Music’; Prof. J. 8. Cooley. 
3.50.—** Reading in the Classroom” ; Miss E. H. Belcher, Newark. 
‘3’ Department. 


; Superintendents’ and Principal. f 

9 55 a. m.—"* What Constitutes School Supervision ?” Supt. Wm. N. 
Barringer, Newark; Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Paterson. 

3.05 p. m.—Discussion: “ Is it Advisable for the Association to raise 
a fund, whose proceeds shal! defray the expenses of its annual meet- 
ing?” Principals A. B. Guilford, Jersey City: Joseph Clark, Newark ; 
Edward Anderson, Belleville; Geo. O. F. Taylor, Newark; Supts. E. 
Haas, Bordentown; Wm. Milligan, Woodbury; J. W. Merlin, Mull- 
| ville; and others. 

3.45.—** Methods in Grammar”; Prof. H. R. Green, Brooklyn. 





All Departments. 

11.15 a. m.—Address, “ Writing from a Psychological Standpoint ” ; 
Prof. J. 8. Cooley, Windsor Locks, Conn. 

2.05 p. m.—Address, *‘ Home-Made Apparatus for the Schoolroom ” ; 
Prof. John F. Woodhull, New York City. 
—- p,. m.—Address, ** What Shall We Teach?” Dr. Wm. E. Sheldon, 

»StOn. 

7.45 p. m.—Address, ‘‘The Duty of the Hour’; Dr. E. E. White, 
Supt. Schools, Cincinnati. 





FRIDAY. 


8.45-9 30 a. m.—Business. 

9 45.—*The Present Condition of the N. J. Teachers’ Reading Circle” ; 
See’y B. C. Gregory. 

10 15.—Address, *‘ Punishment”; Dr. E. E. White. 

Comfortable rooms and board may be had at the Windsor House for 
$1.50 per day. These rates will be furnished on condition that two 
| persons occupy one room. 
| The Pennsyvania Railroad, the Central Railroad of New Jersey, and 
all of their branches give reduced rates. 








KANSAS, 


— The Kansas State Teachers’ Association will hold a meeting 
in Representative Hall, Topeka, Kans., Dec. 26, 27, and 28. The 
following is the program : 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, DEC, 26. 

Address of Welcome; Hon. R. B. Welch. Response; Dr. J. A. Lip- 

pincott. Annual Address; H. G. Larimer, president. Reunion. 
THURSDAY MORNING, DEc. 27. 


**Some Lines of Progress in our Educational Work ”; Geo. G. Ryan, 
Leavenworth. Symposium: ‘* What the State Expects from the Public 
Schools”; (a) “* Education for Citizensbip,’”’ D. Bemiss, Ft. Scott; () 
* Training for Bread-Winning,” F. A. Fitzpatrick, Leavenworth: (c) 
*Ineculcation of Business Integrity,” A. V. Jewett. Abilene; (d) “A 
Life of Purity as well as Enjoyment,” Miss Ida A. Ahlborn, Baldwin. 


AFTERNOON, 
Common and Normal School Section. 


| be Done to Cultivate a Taste for Good Literature in the Schools ?” 
Chas. Sharp. Wichita. ** Music as an Educational Factor, and How it 
may be Taught by those who are not Singers ”; D. S. Kelly, Emporia. 


College and High School Section. 


“The Study of English in Our Volleges’”’; A. R. Marsh, Lawrence 
* Scientific Experiments in High School Work”; J. . Naylor, 
Wichita. ‘‘ Quality of Preparation Needed for Entering College’’; 


H. M. Kingery, Emporia. 
Superintendents’ Section. 

Short Reports from the Field, by Superintendents; conducted by 
J. H. Lee. “ Rural School Supervision,—Past, Present, and Future ’’; 
Jno. MacDonald. — 
FRIDAY MORNING, DEC. 28. 

‘The Teacher: His Training in View of the Popular Demand in the 
Schoolroom and Society ”’; Geo. W. inans, Junction City. Sympo 
sium: “ Limits of Instruction in the Public Schools” in (a) “ Manual 
Training,” W. S Jenks, Ottawa; (6) “ Politics,’ J. P. Farmer, Pow- 
hattan; (ec) “ Ethics,” Geo. H. Laughlin, Wichita; (d) “ Professional 
Work,” J. T. Dobell, Atchison. 

AFTERNOON. 
Common and Normal School Section. 
The Use and Abuse of Public School Libraries”; F. H. Umholtz, 





Other Aids for Teachers ”’; Miss 
R. D Journ sonid the Normal School Diplomas be 
Issued to Persons who Have not Had Practical Experience in the 
Schoolroom ?” W. 8. Picken, Eureka. 
‘ollege and High School Section. 

* College Fraternit ies, Encouragement of and Control ed the Fac- 
ulty”; J. E. Hoenshell, Holton. Symposium : Be lat J xtent 
Should High Schools Give Instruction in (a) be c ag nsel 
Gridley. Jr., Kingman; (0) “ Social Science, - _Coomee om 08 5 
(c) “ Arithmetic and Commercial Law,” E. . on 1, Valley Falls; 
(d) “ Industrial Drawing,” J. D. Walters, nat lattan. 

Superintendents’ Section. 

Short Discussion upon Topics of Interest, directed by State Superin- 

tendent. Reports of Last Summer’s Normal Institutes. 


—— 


** Educational 


| 
Iola. 
Kiner, Goodland. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Founder’s Day address at Lafayette College was delivered by 
Rev. Charles D. Nott, D.D., of Washington, N. J., a grandson of 
| President Nott, of Union College. His subject was the ** Develop- 
ment of Character.”” The senior class in the technical courses of 
study, instead of reading their theses, are delivering them in the 
form of popular lectures, on such subjects as, ** Explosives, The 
Purity of Water,’’ ‘‘ Sugar Manufacture,” ete. — In mental philos- 
ophy, although textbooks are used, the recitations are wholly by 
topics, each student speaking at such length as he desires, in a con- 
nected address. ‘Two hundred and eighty students are in attend- 

nce, besides 32 in the graduate courses. 
c Rev. W. A. Sates, Sereensty of Muhlenberg College, has been 
elected president of Thiel College, at Greenville. 

The Northampton County Teachers’ Institute, held in Easton, 
enrolled 367 members. Dr. Owen of Lafayette College made the 
opening address on ‘‘ Education as a Factor in Social Progress.” 
The principal lecturers were, ex-Gov. Wm. Cumback, of Indiana ; 
Miss Lelia E. Patridge, of Reading; Rev. J. M. Redway, of Phil- 
adelphia, on ‘* Geography, Geology, and Maps’’; Supt. J. M. 
Conghlin, of Kingston, on ‘‘School Government, Habit, and the 
Culture of Memory’’; A. J. Devereaux, of Bangor, on “* How to 
Interest Scholars in History’’ ; and State Supt. E. E. Higbee, D.D., 
on ** The Great Factors,—Home, School, and Church. Special 
attention was given to music; not only was instruction given in it, 
but the evening entertainments were largely devoted to it. Asa 
diversion in the direction of higher (peda!) education, the teachers 
witnessed a game of foot ball between the students of Lafayette 
College and the University of Pennsylvania, and also accepted an 
invitation from President Knox to spend an afternoon at Lafayette 
College. The most important action takep was that which resulted 
in the appointment of a committee of fifteen, to move in the direc- 
tion of establishing a representative teachers’ organization, and 
aiming to organize a system of district institutes. 

On the Sth inst. Prof. Henry C. Johnson was formally installed 
as principal of the Philadelphia Central High School,—ex-Presi- 
dent Cattell, of Lafayette, assisting in the exercises. 

In the past six years the Lehigh University has received from 
the estate of its founder, Judge Packer, in the form of interest and 
dividends, $457,000. 








TENNESSEE, 
State Editor, J. B. CASH, Chattanooga. 

An important decision was rendered recently by the circuit court. 
respecting the validity of five-year certificates, as issued by order of 
Hon. Thomas H. Paine, late state superintendent of Tennessee. 
Mr. Paine directed county superintendents to grant five-year 
licenses to teachers securing first-grade certificates, provided that 
these had, at the two examinations immediately preceding such 
action, received first-grade certificates. As the law does not war- 
rant such a course, those holding such were not supposed to be au- 
thorized to teach, and in an action brought by the holder of one 
against the board of directors for breach of contract, as the latter 
refused to allow the teacher to proceed with the school, the case 
was decided in favor of the directors. 

The teachers of Hamilton County, H. D. Huffaker, superin- 
tendent, meet monthly in an institute, the last session being held 
at Boyce Station, four miles north of Chattanooga. Many ques- 
tions of interest were discussed, methods were presented, and a few 
lectures were given. About fifty teachers were present, despite the 
great rainfall. and all pronounce it the best meeting ever held. 

Prof. J. Lampson. of the Peabody Normal College at Nashville, 
and editor of the Southwestern Journal of Education, was in Chat- 
tanooga recently in behalf of the National Educational Association, 
which will meet in Nashville, July 16, 1889. The mountains of 
Tennessee, her historic battlefields, and her beautiful cities, will 
attract visitors from all sections of the country. Thousands of 
Southerners favor national aid toeducation, and the public schools 
are patronized to a surprising extent. To be convinced of the won- 
derful progress of this Southland in the last decade, you of the 
North must come and see for yourselves. Come and greet us ten 
thousand strong. The teachers of the South should recollect that 
these meetings are very expensive, and that their presence is abso- 
lutely essential to financial success. Every educator should early 
plan to have as large a representation as possible from his section, 
that the Association shall receive a hearty welcome within our 


borders. 
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Schools, Art Students, and General Readers. 


By ALEXANDER 8. MURRAY, 


Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. 
THAN NINETY MYTHOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. 
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THE CLEVELAND HERALD : “It has been acknowledged the best work on the subject to be found 
in aconcise form, and as it embodies the results of the latest researches and discoveries in ancient my- 
thologies,it is superior for school and general purposes as a handbook to any of the so-calied standard works,”’ 
“ Whether as a manual for reference, a text-book for school use, or 
for the general reader, the book will be found very valuable and interesting.” 
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per copy. 


Sole Agents Throughout 
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PARIS ILLUSTRE. 


PUBLISHED BY GOUPIL & Co., 


IN COLORS. 
Paris Illustré has no rival among illustrated week- 
lies, either in Europe or America. Price, 25 cents 


TO BE HAD OF ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


EDITION of 


THE N.E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Rents and sells school property. It has just sold a 
$5000 school property at the West,—advertised in 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and sold to one of its 
own members. No charge for registration, and low 
rates for services. This Bureau also supplies schools 
and institutions with professional teachers of sewing 
and cooking. This class of teachers is now in good 
demand, and should register at this office. We also 
supply trained teachers of Physical Culture for 
schools and private instruction. 


Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
VERMONT. 


— The bill to extend the time of the normal 
schools which was amended to read till 1900, has 
passed both House and Senate. 

— The bill substituted by the committee on 
education for that prepared by the commission, 
aad which differed in no important particular from 
the latter, bas passed the House with the amendment 
changing the appointing of the supervisors from 
the governor to the people of the several counties. 
It now lies in the Senate, but, in all probability, 
before this appears in print, it will have passed 
that body and have become a law. While this 
bill does not meet the expectations of our state 
educators in every respect, yet it is a greay step in 
advance of the present system, and much improve- 
aon is expected when the new law comes into 

orce, ° c 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


— About 100 educators were in attendance at 
the Northampton High School, Friday, the 16th 
inst., to participate in the seventh annual meet- 
ing of the Academic and High School Teachers’ 
Association of Western Massachusetts, Principal 
J. C. Greenough presiding, and E. H. Smiley of 
Springfield acting as secretary. In discussing 
temperance teaching in the public schools Supt. 
Thomas H. Day, of Pittsfield, criticised sharply 
the prevailing methods, claiming that the subject 
should be treated from a moral rather than a 
physiological standpoint. He condemned the 
cigarette, but lauded the cigar. Professor Pills- 
bury of Smith College, Principals Hoadley and 
Knox, and others, continued the discussion taking 
somewhat different views. Prin. Charles F. Me- 
serve,of Oak Street School,emphatically objected to 
the examination system as a method of admitting 
pupils to the high school, advocating promotion on 
the x dation of the teacher. Substantially 
the same position was taken by Principal Geo. A. 
Hoadley in a paper on the same topic. He be- 
lieved in examination as a means of securing good 
work, but not as an ultimate test. 

At the afternoon session Prof. F. W. Staebner, 
of Westfield, illustrated methods of teaching 
mineralogy to young pupils. An able paper on 
** The Practical and Logical End of Science,’’ 
by Principal J. W. Welch, of Pittsfield, was dis- 
cussed by Principals Orr and Colburn, Professor 
Pillsbury, and others. Principal H. E. Sawyer, of 
Mt. Hermon, spoke of the teacher’s influence as a 
person, showing that it was dependent upon char- 
acter rather than scholarship. 

The following officers were elected at the Sat- 
urday morning session : President—H. E. Sawyer, 
of Mt. Hermon. Vice-President—Superintend- 
ent Beckwith, of North Adams. Secretary—E. 
H. Smiley, of Springfield. Treasurer—A. OC. 
Russel, of Chicopee. Executive Committee—Wm. 
Orr, Jr., of Springfield; W.E. Judd, of Holyoke ; 
F. W. Staebner, of Westfield. 

A paper by Prof. Thos. D. Goodell, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., on ‘“‘Homer in the Preparatory 
School and in College,’’ advocated postponing this 
classic to the college course in order to avoid the 
change of dialects and give the students a longer 
and more thorough preparation for it. The dis- 
cussion, led by Prof. H. M. Tyler, of Northamp- 
ton, was full of interest. ‘‘ The Sentence as the 
Unit of Language ’’ was considered by Prof. E. 
P. Morris, of Williamstown, who thought that 
pupils translating Latin seldom grasp the idea; 
they should be taught to think more for them- 
selves. Prin. Elmer E. Wentworth, of Great Bar- 
rington, closed the exercises with a paper on ‘‘ En- 
glish Literature,’’ in which he claimed that there 
is too great effort to cover more ground in study 
than can be fully comprehended. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The Middletown teachers meet weekly to re- 
ceive suggestions on the new work required in the 
new course of study prepared by Superintendent 
Ferguson. Miss Grace D. Chester, of Harvard 
Annex, teacher of natural science in the high 
school, gives a short lesson every week on meth- 
ods of teaching elementary science, particularly 
botany and zoology, and Miss Alice L. French, a 
graduate of the Quincy Training School, gives a 
lesson in clay modelling. These features seem 
to add new life and interest to all school exercises. 

— Tardiness was reduced in the city schools 
from 2900 cases in 1887 to 668 cases last year, and 
attendance was raised from 89.5% to 92.2%. A 
still greater gain is being made this year. 

— A chemical laboratory is soon to be fitted up 
with tables for pupils’ use at the high school. A 
library room is also to be fitted up. 








WINTER EXCURSION TICKETS TO 
THOMASVILLE, GA., ASHEVILLE & 
HOT SPRINGS, N. C., via PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 





In the interest of southern travelers the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company has placed on sale, at 
all of its principal ticket offices, regular winter 
excursion tickets to Thomasville, Ga., Asheville 
and Hot Springs, N. C. These tickets are valid 
for return passage until May 31, 1889, and are to 
be used for the south-bound trip within fifteen 
days from date of purchase as stamped on the 
back. Stop-over may be made at any point 
named on the ticket. 

The universally acknowledged healthfulness of 
these resorts, their fine winter climate, and the 
excellent facilities of transportation offered by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and its Southern connec- 
tions will attract a large number of visitors in 
search of health or pleasure to the Georgia pines, 
and the mountains of the old North State. Tick- 
ets are on sale at the Penna. R. R. Office, No. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From November 21 to November 28 inclusive. ] 


— Reichstag reassembled. 

— Jews expelled from Odessa. 

— A new Roumanian ministry. 

— Dion Boucicault dangerously ill. 

_ Great spow gale on the Eastern coast. 

_ Vessels frozen up in Canadian waters. 

— England takes possession of the Cook Islands. 

_ Jobn Bright still in a very critical condition. 

— The striking switchmen of Indianapolis are 
still out. 

— Closing of the antimony mi ic- 
Pg a 4 y mines at Frederic 

— A swift line of steamers to ru 
Duluth and Erie. . 

— Defensive works to be built on the 
border of Germany. 

— A petition for immediate statehood in circu- 
lation in North Dakota. 

— National Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
placed under civil service rules. 

— City Treasurer of Macon, Ga., suspended 
because of a shortage of $20,000. 

— The U. S. steamer “ Atlanta” preparing for 
a three years’ cruise around the world. 

— Editor Halford of Indianapolis appointed 
private secretary to President-elect Harrison. 

— The German Reichstag will be requested to 
authorize the expenditure of 117,000,000 marks in 
the next ten years for the construction of large 
men-of-war. 

— J. W. Sinclair, a leading Democrat, will 
apply to the Supreme Court of West Virginia for 
a writ to prevent the governor from issuing certifi- 
cates to four Republican Congressmen-elect. 
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FOR BILIOUSNESS. 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


Dr. W. B. Gillies, Winnipeg, Manitoba, says : 
*“*T have used it in a typical case of indigestion 
with biliousness, and found it to be, without ex- 
ception, the best thing I ever used in such cases.”’ 


GETTYSBURG! TEACHERS, 


By courtesy of the Manager, 
May obtain tickets at coming Convention at 
ABOUT HALF RATE, 
G. B. BUFFINGTON, Com. 


Drill on Latin Inflection. 


An easy and most thorough way of learning the 
Latin Inflection. Single copy, 75 cents; six or 
more, 60 cts. each, postpaid. 

Address the author, 














F. H. KIRMEYER, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 





The Atlantic is the one American Magazine in 
which a regard for letters is a controlling motive. — 
New York Tribune. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


For 1889 announces as a small part of its attrac- 
tions for the reading public : — 


Serial Stories. 


By HENRY JAMES, 
ArTHuR 8. HARpy, 
EpWARD L. BYNNER. 


Essays, Literary, Social, Historical. 


By FRANCIS PARKMAN, 
JOHN FISKE, 
Horace E. SCUDDER, 
HARRIET WATERS PRESTON. 
AGNES REPPLIER. 


Poems. 


By Joun G. WHITTIER, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
JAMES RuSSELL LOWELL, 
THoMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


Short Stories, Travel Sketches, ete. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 
SARAH ORNE JEWKTT. 
LILLIg CHACE WYMAN, 
OcTAVE THANET, 
MARGARET DELAND. 


Important Topics 

In Education, Politics, Social Science, Religion, 
and Art will be treated as they arise, by persons 
specially qualified by attainments and character to 
treat them wisely. 

The best representative of American periodical litera- 


ture, which appeals to readers by its own charms.—ew 
‘ork Evenin ‘ost. 

a has a high standard, and. month after month it 
reaches the mark, and illustrates practically its well- 
earned reputation as the foremost literary magazine in 
America.” —Providence Journal. 


TERMS : 00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE ; 
35 cents Beant ba, With superb life-size rtrait 
of Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whit- 
tier, Lowell, or Holmes, $5.00; each additional por- 
trait, $1.00. aE 

November and December Number o e 
Arinntioc will be sent free of charge to new sub- 
scribers whose subscriptions for 1889 are re- 
ceived before December 20th. a Od 
ostal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, 
a vemitiances should be made by money-order, draft, 
or registered letter, to 





Loot Hers Friel? 


Ore you Sic é 


Do you have pains about the chest and sides, 


and sometimes in the back? Do you feel dull and sleepy? 


Does your mouth have a bad taste, especially in the morn- 


ing? Is there a sort of sticky slime collects about the 


teeth? Is your appetite poor? Is there a feeling like a 
heavy load on the stomach, sometimes a faint, all-gone sen- 
sation at the pit of the stomach, which food does not satisfy? 


see this notice again. 


-Are your eyes sunken? Do your hands and feet become 
cold and fecl clammy? Have you a dry cough? Do vou 
expectorate greenish colored matter? Are you hawking 
and spitting all or part of the time? Do you feel tired all 
the while? Are you nervous, irritable and gloomy? Do 
you have evil forebodings? Is there a giddiness, a sort of 
whirling sensation in the head when rising up suddenly? 
Do your bowels become costive? Is your skin dry and hot 
at times? Is your blood thick and stagnant? Are the 
whites of your eyes tinged with yellow? Is your urine 
scanty and high colored? Does it deposit a sediment after 
standing? Do you frequently spit up your food, sometimes 
with a sour taste and sometimes with a sweot? Is this 
frequently attended with palpitation of the heart? Has 
your vision become impaired? Are there spots before 
the eyes? Is there a feeling of great prostration and 
weakness? If you suffer from any of these symptoms, 
send me your name and I will send you, by mail, 


One Re le 


Bend your address on postal card to-day,as you may not 


“ edjcine 
t™ REE 


Address, naming this paper, Prof. HART, 212 E. 9th St., N. Y. 





THE NEW 


BUREAU OF 


TO PATRONS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


I am mach pleased with the efficiency of your 

agency inan emergency. The grade of teachers you 

are able to suggest for any kind of position and the 

way you doit, will ensure our patronage - the future. 
?rin 


North Middleboro, Mass. 


Prof. R. whom you introduced here, is a model 
Christian gentleman, and a first class teacher. Your 


selections for us have given great satisfaction. 
Again I thank you for your fidelity. . A. T, 
Reading, Pa. 


'not have calls for teachers. 





ENGLAND 


EDUCATION, 


Room 5, No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 





TO TEACHERS, 
Now 1s THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 


| dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 


Not a week passes when we do 
Soon the late autumn 
and winter supply will be called for. 

Forms and Circulars sent free. 


new school year. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


I wish to thank you for your kindness and prompt- 
ness in serving me. So well pleased I have been 
with your efforts, that I shall miss no opportuvity 
to recommend your agency, F. M. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Iam greatly indebted to you for the service P 
have rendered me. I have secured three positions 
through your aid, and been advanced from $40 per 
month in a school of 30 wy to $800 per year, as 
Principal of Building with 400 pupils and 8 assist 
ant teachers. W. T. C. 

Adams, Mass. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 





Standard Books, 


Acts and Anecdotes of Authors. 


FACTS FOR EVERY READER 
About Prominent American Authors, Books, and 
Publishers: English Books and Authors; Popular 
Translations, Dramas, Operas, &c. 
By CHARLES M. BARROWS. 
1 vol., Price, $1.50. 


Life and Services of John D. Philbrick. 
Library Edition, with Portrait. 
Price, $1.00. 
EVERY EDUCATOR SHOULD OWN ACOPY. 


Songs of History. 


POEMS AnD BALLADS 
Upon Important Episodes in American History. 
By H&ZEKItIAH BUTTERWORTH, : 
Of the Youth’s Companion ; author of “ Zig-Zag 
Journeys,” &c. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Cloth, gilt top. . Price, $1.00. 
Order through your bookseller, or direct of us. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





WANTED, 


In a first-class N. E. Academy, Jan. 3, 1889, a native 
lady teacher of French. Must be Protestant, and 
well qualified to teach her own language by the 
natural method. A good salary for small amount of 
work. Apply to 
vated HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A desirable School Property and prosperous School, 
located in a pleasant Western town. Said property 
includes building and school furniture, which cost 
nearly $12,000, but is now offered for 3,300; without 
the furniture, for $2,500. Possession given Jan. 1, 
1889. There are now on the ground 100 students. 
The sale made necessary by pressing outside busi- 
ness. Apply to‘ HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

8 Somerset St., Boston. 


‘WANTED, 


Feb. 1, ’89, ‘a lady of education and refinement and 
executive ability,—decision, dispatch, and quick per- 
ception,—together with practical knowledge of Book 
Keeping,” to act as accountant, confidential clerk, 
and business assistant in a large educational estab- 
lishment in Pennsylvania, Salary, $600 and home. 


AVERY desiratle HAM ORCUTT, Manager 











3 Somerset Street, Boston. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 





205 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





4 Park Street, BMeston, Biass. 


KINDERGARTEN 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 


ATERIAL. 
7 E, 14th Street, N. ¥, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
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Some Recent Publications. 





Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Xenophon’s Hellenica (Books I.toIV.). - - Manatt Ginn & Co., Boston, $1 75 
Memoirs 1848-88 (2 vols.). - - - - Mapleson Belford, Clarke, & Co, N Y, 4 00 
Astonishing History of Troy Town. - Cassell & Co, N Y, 25 
The Court of King Christmas. . - Higgins - “ “ 25 
The Gypsies’ Festival. - - - - Earle wat os bed 25 
Memoirs of Count Grammont. - - - Hamilton Gebbie & Co, Phila, 5 00 
Essay on Burns and Scott. - - - - Carlyle The Century Co, N Y, 10 
Memory. - . . - . Kay D Appleton & Co, N Y, 1 50 
Senses, Instincts, and Intelligence of Animals. Lubbock * as és 1 75 
How She Did It. - . - - - - Cruger o “ oe 50 
Hints About Men’s Dress. - - . - 2-." os « 30 
Orthodox. - - - - - - - Gerard ” “ os 26 
The Master of Rathkelly. - - - Smart ” - ” 50 
First Harvests. - . - - - - Stimson Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y, 1 25 
Otto of the Silver Hand. - - - - Pyle . “ ts so 2 00 
Songs from Beranger. - - - - - Betts F A Stokes & Bro, N Y, 1 00 
Uncle Rutherford’s Nieces. - - - Mathews s a “ 1 25 
Seotch Caps. - - - . - - JAK T Y Crowell & Co, N Y, 1 00 
What To Do. - - - - - - Tolstoi “ $e és 50 
History of Ohio. - - - - - . Ryan A H Smythe & Co, Columbus, 0. 1 00 
The Little Savage. - : - - - Marryat George Routledge & Sons, N Y, 1 50 
Friends and Playmates. - - - - ars te “ “6 <« 38 
Our Country House. - - - - Kleinmichel ~ . @ . 18 
How Men Propose. - - - - - Stevens AC McClurg & Co, Chicago, 1 50 
The Standard Symphonies. - - - Upton - “ “ 1 50 
Victor Cousin. - - - - - - Simon -” oa te 1 00 
The Aspern Papers. - . - - ~ James Macmillan & Co, N Y 1 50 
lian - - - - - - - Kane 1 25 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


On the first page of the JOURNAL the first 
week of each month will be found the announce- 
ments of Lee & Shepard, Boston, who rank among 
the most enterprising publishers of the United 
States. Their trade list of books runs up among 
the hundreds including valuable miscellaneous 
books, and a line of juvenile books of rare excel- 
lence; such as Oliver Optic’s works, Elijah 
Kellogg’s, Sophie May’s, J. T. Trowbridge’s, the 
** Dollar’’ Juveniles, the seventy-five cent, and 
many others in sets and sold singly. Their list of 
educational works is very valuable and popular, 
among which are Blaisdell’s ‘* First Steps with 





American and British Authors,’’ ‘‘ Our Bodies | yog 


and How We Live,” ‘‘How to Keep Well,” 
**Child’s Book on Health,’’ and his practical 
handbook on the-*‘ Study of the English Classies,’’ 
the excellent series of Speakers by G. M. Baker, 
the works of the gifted _ mm Andrews, including 
** The Geographical Plays ’’ in six numbers, Wal- 
ter K. Forbes’s books on elocution, and Selections 
for Declamations, Readings, ete, ‘* Higgiuson’s 
Young Folks’ History of the United States,’’ and 
other studies in American history and literature, 
Tweed’s excellent Grammar for common schools, 
and a line of books for supplementary reading for 
schools, together with handbooks on Phonography, 
Light Gymnastics, Punctuation, Wood Engraving, 
'Ballard’s handbook of Blunders,”’ ete. Among 
their latest new books are ‘‘ Julia Ward Howe’s 
Birthday Book,’’ containing selections from the 
poems and prose writings of Mrs. Howe, Price, $1. 

For Christmas and New Year’s their list of new 
fine art publications inclades books of excellence 
and rare beauty in typography and illustrations, 
among which are, 

Days Serene, with original illustrations by Mar- 
garet MacDonald Pullman, engraved on wood by 
Geo. T. Andrew. Royal oblong quarto, Emblem- 
atic cover designs in colors. ‘I'wenty-six full- 
page, original illustrations. Fall gilt, cloth, $5. 

The ‘* Peerless-Jerome’’? Art-Books. Among 
the most notable series of illustrated works pub- 
lished in this country. They are ‘‘ A Bunch of 
Violets,’ ‘* Nature’s Hallelujah,’’ ‘‘ One Year's 
Sketch-Book,’’ and ‘‘ The Message of the Blue- 
bird.’ 


‘the sepiatint calendar, All Around the Year, 
A charmingly illustrated calendar for-1889, by J. 
Pauline Sunter. Consists of beautiful original de- 

igns, on heavy board, in sepiatiot and gold, gilt 
ges, ornamented with rings and chains in silver, 
with silk tassel, and boxed. Price, 50 cents. 

Also a Christmas Caroi and a psalm for the New 
Year A Friend Stands at the Door, by Dinah 
Maria Malock, author of ‘‘ John Halifax.’’ Li- 
lustrated by J. Pauline Sunter. Printed on heavy 
board in sepiatint and gold, gilt edges, ribboned 
and boxed. Price, each $1.00. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. — The publishers of Wor- 
cester's Dictionaries, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
of Philadelphia, take pleasure in announcing that 
they have ready an entirely new edition of their 
Academic Dictionary. While this book is a revis- 
ion of their well known Academic Dictionary, so 
many new features have been introduced that it 
was found necessary to reset the type entire. 

The ‘‘ New Academic’’ presents as a distinctive 
new feature the Etymology of Words. In this re- 
spect no other work of its class approaches it in 
fullness and completeness. In Orthography great 
attention has been paid to usage, analogy, and 
etymology in deciding all disputable points. In 
Pronunciation the book not only gives the prefer- 
ence of Dr. Worcester, but exhibits at the same 
time that of all the leading lexicographers. For 
example, take the word neither. One sees at a 
glance Dr. Worcester’s preference is néther and 
that he is supported in this by ten other lexicogra- 

hers, including Smart, Walker, and Perry, while 
‘or ni ther there are only four, including NuttaH 
and Halderman, All the more common new 
words have been included, and hundreds of new 
illustrations have been added. 


THE beautiful prospectus of the Youth's Com- 
panion has just reached us, and the two million 
readers of this delightful paper have a rich feast 
in store for them, for 1889. The reputation 
which this paper has had for always ping its 
readers the which can be obtained, is well 
sustained in the list of contributors for the ensu- 
ing year. Among the names we notice the Rt. 





J B Lippincott Co, Phila, 








fon. W. E. Gladstone, Gen. Lord Wolseley, Prof. 
Tyndall, Justin McCarthy, Canon Farrar, and 
many others equally aseminent. One of the most 
striking features of the Yourh’s Companion is its 
strong editorials on the topics of the times, whic 
will be found profitable to old and young alike. 
The publishers will send the issues from now to 
Jan. 1, 1889, free and a full year’s subscription 
from that date to any new subscriber who sends 
them $1.75, the regular price of the paper, now. 
Address, Youth’s Companion, Boston. 





IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
= ~ = UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

pot. 

600 yy ay 4 Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
ern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
tan live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than auy other first-class hotel in the city. 





THE SPECIAL OFrreER of The Youth’s Compan- 
ion, of Boston, Mass., should be noticed by our 
readers, as the opportunity comes but once a year. 
Any new subscriber to The Youth's Companion who 
will send $1.75 at once, can bave the paper free to 
January 1, 1889, and for a full year from that 
date. This offer includes four holiday numbers, 
for Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s, and 
Easter, all the Lilustrated Weekly Supplements, 
and the Annual Premium List, with 500 illustra- 
tions. Really a $2.50 paper for only $1.75 a year. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Jommy asked his mother if the school teach- 
er’s ferule was a piece of the board of education. 








— Are you waiting for something to turn up ? 
If so, you are making quite a mistake. Better 
hustle around and turn up something for yoar- 
self. B. F. Johnson & Co., of Richmond, Va., 
can give you a pointer in that direction that will 
help you wonderfully. 


CATARRH IN NEW ENGLAND. — ELy’s 
CREAM BALM. — 

The best remedy for its purpose I have 
sold.—John Hooker, Druggist, Springfield, Mass. 

An article of real merit.—C, P. Alden, Drug- 
gist, Springfield, Mass. 

Those who use it speak highly of it.—Geo. A. 
Hill, Deuggist, Springfield, Mass, 

I believe Ely’s Cream Balm is the best article 
for catarrh ever offered the public. It has given 
satisfaction in every case.—Bush & Co., Drug- 
gist, Worcester, Mass, 

— A rural youth calls the new district school- 
ma’am ‘‘ Experience’’ because she is a dear teacher. 
—Exchange. 

ADVICE TO MorHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’ s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— When a Hindu is asked to sign the pledge, 
he has to make up his mind whether he will give 
up his Juggernut. 


CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 


To the Editor :—Please inform your readers that I have 
a positive remedy for Consumption. By its timely use 
thousands of hopelesscases have beenpermanently cured. 
I shall be glad to send two bottles of my remedy Faxes to 
any of your readers, who evs consumption if they will 
send me their Express and P. O. address. 
Respectfully, T. A. SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl St., N.Y. 





— ** How did you enjoy your trip abroad ?’’ 
was asked of a New Yorker. ‘‘ Beastly stupid 
time. I didn’t see a single baseball game while I 
was gone.’’—Judge. 


CATARRH CURED. 


A ay | heey after years of eptering 
some d Srase, Oatarih, ana vaint tryin 
remedy, at last found a p n which completely 
cured and saved him from d Any sufferer from 
ad cuvelope to rot, J. Lawrence, 6 Warren St, 

enve . 
New York. ¥ the recipe ot charge. 


from that loath- 
£ Rovers known 





JUST ISSUED, 


A NEW BOOK ON LANGUAGE. 








GREEN EH’S 
First Lessons in English. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 








The Publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a new work 
which it is believed successfully fills the middle ground between technical Grammar on 
the one hand, and aimless, diffuse Language Lessons on the other. A definite plan is 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. The object- 
ive method is employed throughout the book. Step by step the essential facts of language 
are developed from the fund of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. While the 
underlying principles of Grammar are taught by means of interesting exercises, tech- 
nical terms are not used in Part I., and are employed only to a limited extent in Part 
II. to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech. The 
book contains little if anything to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 
given the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of Capi- 
tals and of the marks of Punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general knowledge 
of the structures of the Sentences and of the fundamental requirements of Letter Writing. 

Teachers and School Officers who are in search of the best methods for teaching 
English are requested to send for SpectmMEN Paces, which will be mailed free to any 
address, or for sample copies, which will be sent postpaid on receipt of 36 cents. 





COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ABOUT AUTHORS. 


A Series of Three Beautiful Books for Begin- 
ners in Literature. 








of 
a 


I. Favorite Authors for Little Folks. 


By Mrs. Frances A. HumMpurey. A new volume of 128 pages, telling the stories 
of the lives and writings of some of our best American authors, with portrait 
of each. Print and style adapted to children eight to ten years old. Price, 
cloth, 36 cents. Single copy, by mail, 40 cents. 


II. English Authors for Young Folks. 


By AMANDA B. Harris, In this charming volume of 188 pages the author de- 
scribes in her most delightful way the lives and writings of our favorite English 
authors with special aim to interest the youth in the fields of literature. Frequent 
and suitable illustrations. For boys and girls of ten to twelve years of age. 
Price, cloth, 48 cents. Single copy, by mail, 55 cents. 


lil. American Authors for Young Folks. 


By AmanpA B. Harris. Like the preceding, this book enters into the intimate 
life of each of our best American authors, filling the ‘subjects with interest and in- 
struction., It gives the reader an insight into their best writings, and encourages 
him to read the best there is in literature. With fourteen portraits. 280 pages, 
Price, cloth, 60 cents. Single copy, by mail, 70 cents. 


Af NEW GAME: 


LITHRARY SALAD. 


By Rosr PorTER. 
250 FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 


It is a shame not to know their authors’ names, but you will find you do 
not, when you try to guess them. Sent postpaid for 50 cents. 


“er 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


30 Franklin St., BOSTON. 183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Sanitarian, for October, is late in com- 
ing to hand, but contains the following able 
articles bearing upon the very important subject 
of savitation in many lands, ‘‘ Recent Advances 
in State Medicine,’ by Henry B. Baker, M. D., 
Secretary of State Board of Health of Michigan. 
** Disposal of the Dead—Retrospect of Interment 
Practices,’’ by Edwin Chadwick, C.B. ‘‘ Servia’s 
Sanitary System.’’ “‘ The Engandine and Davos,”’ 
by D. B. St. John Roosa, M. D. ‘‘ Cider,’”’ from 
the Saturday Review. ‘* Localizing Conditions of 
Cholera in Caleutta,”” by J. A. S. Grant-Bey, | 
M.D. ‘Danger of Flower Dust.’’ ‘* Value of | 
Corrosive Sublimate as a Practical Disinfectant,’’ 
by Wm. H. Hills, M.D. ‘ Catarrh Cures,’’ 
The ‘* Editor’s Table’’ treats of The Progress 
of Infections and Mortality Rates at the Most | 
Recent Dates, from Official Sources : — Yellow- 
Fever’s Progress, How it was Introduced and 
Spread ; Small-Pox — Abroad; Vaccination’s 
Power of Protection; Whooping-Cough, Extra- 
ordinary Fatality of; Discouraging Statistics; 
Wholesome Water; Need of Pure Drinking 
Water in New Orleans. Also many reports of 
Health Boards and Associations. A. N. Bell, 
A.M., M.D., editor. New York: American 
News Company. Price, $4.00 a year, 35 cents a 
copy. . 

— The November number of Our Day, a Ree- 
ord and Review of Current Reform, edited by 
Rev. Joseph Cook, with the co-operation of emi- 
nent specialists in reform at home and abroad, has 


seven leading articles, together with Book Notices, 
Questions for Specialists, and numerous Editorial 
Notes. Miss Frances EK Willard treats of ‘‘ The 
of Woman’s Day’’; Anthony Comstock of 
** Accompliees and Accessories in Crime”; Rev. 
N. G. Clark of ‘‘ India: Its Need and Opporta- 
nity,’’ and George Shipman Payson of the ‘* Laws 
Concerning Religious Instruction in Schools.’’ 
“The Fatare of Property,’ *‘ The Rights of the 
Red Men,’’ and ‘‘ American Injustice to the Chi- 
nese,”’ are articles of value quoted from other per- 
sons. The Editorial Notes will reward the reader 
for close attention, as they deal with timely topics, 
such as Spiritualism, Woman’s Temperance Union, 
New Theology, ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,’’ Sunday Laws, 
Postal Reform, The Pundita Ramabai,’’ and the 
Railway from Jaffa to Jerusalem. Published 
monthly by Our Day Publishing Co., Boston. 
Price, $2.00 a year. Single numbers, 25 cents. 


— The Journal of the Franklin Institute for No- 
vember contains an interesting report of the Com- 
mittee on Science and Arts on the Simonds Uni- 
versal Metal Rolling Machine, with admirable 
illustrations. It contains an artiele on ‘‘ The Rel- 
ative Value of Aluminum and its Alloy in the 
Arts,—a Correction,’’ by H. Pemberton, Jr.; a 
paper on ‘'On the Distribution of Internal Fric- 
tion of Engines,’’ also on ‘‘ Electric Welding,”’ 
Prof. Elihu Thomson, and a memvir of Thomas 

stick Walter, LL.D. This able magazine is 
edited by a eorps of men of science, and is devoted 
to scientific investigators, and alao to the mechanic 
arts. Dr. Wm. H. Wahl is the secretary of this 
old and renowned Institute of Philadelphia. The 
work of this Institute is recognized the world over 
for its thoroughness and accuracy. Philadelphia: 
Franklin Institute. 


— The Magasine of Art for December begins a 
new volume, the twelfth since its inauguration. 
It has steadily gained in usefulness and popular- 
ity, and richly deserves the place it has won in the 


esteem of American lovers of art culture. The 
present number has for a full-page frontispiece an 
etching by Gery-Bichard from a painting entitled 
‘The Painter,’”’ by J. L. E. Meissonier. The 
leading articles are as follows: ‘‘ Alfred Gilbert, 
A.R.A.,— LL,” by W. Cosmo Monkhouse, with 
four illustrations; ‘‘‘ Realism’ versus ‘Sloppi- 
ness,’’’ by W. P. Frith, R.A.; ‘‘ Wells and its 
Cathedral,’”’ by Elizabeth Robins Pennell, with 
five illustrations ; ‘‘The Liverpool Corporation 
Collection : The Walker Art Gallery.—L.,”’ by E. 
Rimbault Dibdin, with five engravings; ‘* The 
Portraits of Dante Gabriel Rossetti.—I.’’ by Will- 
iam M. Rossetti, with five illustrations; ‘‘ The 
Painter,’’—Notes on J. L. E. Meissonier’s picture, by 
the Editor; ‘‘ Insignia of Mayoralty,’’ by Lewis 








F. Day, illustrated by the author; ‘* Old Arts and 

















THE Kodak CAMERA, 


Loaded for 100 instantaneous pic- 
tures. Anybody can use it. ° 
knowledge of Photography 
mecessary. Send for descriptive 
Price, $25. circulars. 

THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE & FILM CO., 


CATARRH 








ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Allays Pain and 
inflam mation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 








as“ particle 4 a plied into each “7 and is pgrece 
e. e cts. at Druggists: mail, registered 
80 cts. ELY BROTHERS 66 Warren St. NY. 








Modern Thoughts: The Bow of Iris,” by J. E. 
Hodgson, R.A., illustrated by the author; The 
Chronicle of Art and American Art Notes follow, 
and give just the information students and others 
interested in art desire. Price, $3.50 a year; 35 
cents per single copy. New York: Cassell & Co. 


— The November number of The Andover Re- 
view opens with ‘‘ The Laterpretation of the Book 
of Job,’’ by Prof. J. F. Genung, which is followed 
by strong articles upon ‘‘Culture, Creed, and 
Christianity,’’ by Ernest H. Crosby, Esq. ; ‘‘ Re- 
ligious Thought in England: A Study of Three 
Men,’’ by Rev. C. C. Starbuck; ‘‘ Socialism in 
the Church of Eogland,’’ by Rev. W. D. P. Bliss; 
** Professor Drammond and Athletic Christianity 
in our American Colleges,’”’ by T. G. Frost, LL.B. ; 
‘*The Evolution of the Home,’’ by Dr. T. Max 
Hark. The editorials are: ‘‘ The Hymn after 
the Sermon,’”’ *‘ The Ordination of Mr. W. H. 
Noyes as a Foreign Missionary,’’ ‘‘ Statements 
Presented to the Council at Berkeley Temple.’’ 
Book Reviews and Notices. Yearly subscription, 
$4.00. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


— The Thanksgiving number of Good House- 
keeping (Nov. 24) will be of great assistance to 
housewives. A leading feature of this is a 
** Thanksgiving Dinner Bill of Fare,’’ with com- 
plete directions for its proper preparation and 
serving by Mrs. D. A. Lincoln, A _ special 
Thanksgiving poem by Helen Chase, illustrated ; 
a Thanksgiving story, by Olive E. Dana, and an 
abundance of other good material add to the 
attractions. 


— The next number of The Century is to con- 
tain Henry Ward Beecher’s last manuscript,—an 
uncompleted paper on his trip to England in 1863, 
which he was writing for The Century War Book 
the last week of his life. The article is supple- 
mented by a brief paper by the Rev. J. M. Back- 
ley, D.D., who was an eye-witness and hearer of 
the famous speech whieh Mr. Beecher delivered 
in Liverpool, in 1863, in the presence of a howling 
mob, . 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Journal of the Franklin Institute, for November; 


terms, $5 00 a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin Lust. 
The Musical Herald, for November; terms, $1.00 a 
year. New York: 6 Park Plac 


e. 

The Catholic World, for December ; terms, $400 a 
year. New York: Cassell & Wo. 

The Magazine of Art, for December; terms, $3.50 a 
year. New ork: Cassell & Co. 

The Popular Science Monthly, for December; terms, 
#5 00ayear. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Quiver, for December; terms, $1.50 a year. New 
York: Uassell & Co 

The Unitarian Review, for November; terms, $3.00 a 
year. Boston: 141 Franklin St. 

Education, for November; terms, $3.00 a year. Bos- 
ton: Eastern Educational bureau. 

The Chautauquan, for December; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Meadville, Pa.: T, L. Flood, D D, 

Outing, for November; terms, $3.00 a year. 
York: 235 Fifth Ave. 

Queries, for November; terms, $1.00a year. Buffalo, 
N Y.: Moulton, Wenborne, & Co. 

The New Moon, for November; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Lowell, Mass.: New Moon Pub. Co. 


New 














A HIGH SCHOOL ASSISTANT, 


To teach the Sciences and Higher English branches, 
is wanted immediately. ina pleasant Montana city. 
Salary, $90 oo r month, Also principal for 
high school in Nev. ; Salary os 
ply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


Jan. 7, 1889. a first-class lady teacher of Art, in a 
Western University, It is an excellent opening for 
the well-qualified teachers. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset St., Boston. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


A lady Principal of a well established and popular 
private school, near a large New England city, de- 
siring to e her school aud increase its useful- 
ness and profit, desires a ony J associate, who has 
some money to invest and who is especially qualified 
teach the Modern es and Latin. Bas 

present averse. 000 per annum. For fu 
particulars enquire 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
Bureau of Education, 
Stree, Bost. 








RS 





A CALL 


For first-class normal graduates for a first-class nor- 
mal school, good salary. Also, for a public school 
position in an lowa city, to teach Grammar, Arith- 
metic, and History. Salary, $60 per month, or $42 


d rd. Apply to 
— oF PPIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 








Geachers’ 


Agencies 





A CANDIDATE 


REGISTERED in two Agencies is in any event obliged to pay commission 
for a place he secures to the Agency that first informed him, 
quently gets notice of the same vacancy from another Agency he has this 


If he subse- 


option, either (1) immediately to inform the second Agency that he is already notified and does not desire its aid 
in this particular place —in which case he is not held for commission by the second Agency; or (2) to permit the 
second Agency to do what it can for him, in which case he is holden to that Agency also for commission 

In case of simple notice there is nsually little object in retaining the services of the second Agency; but when 


the second Agence 
of a second commission. 


has recommended him, and has influence, it is often wise to retain its services, even at the cost 


In our own registration blanks we now print a special provision that if our Agency is asked to recommenda 


candidate fora certain place and does recommend this 


whether he already had information of this position or not. 


he is at liberty to do), we withhold recommendation until 
to be considered our candidste or not. 


candidate and he is elected, he shall y commission 
If the applicant crosses out this provision (as of course 


we have received answer from him whether he desires 
There are so many irresponsible Agencies, giving guess work information 


of places thet may or may not be vacant, that we are lable to lose commission on places secured entirely through 


our influence, unless we are protected by such a provision. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 





* Refer to me whenever it 


“T owe you more than money can pay.” This is what a 
great many teachers write us every week. 
e will be of advantage to you.” 


But we are sorry to say that many others write :—‘‘ Enclosed find 


amount due you. 
I do not wish it known that I secured a position through an Agency.” 
One man whom we worked for two years, and who was most cordial in his letters to us in 


please do not use my name. 


Il am greatly obliged to you for your services, but 


raise of our 


work, when asked by a fellow teacher about agencies, claimed to have little knowledge of them or their 

work. We want the teacher who believes in thanking us for hard work and in thanking us * in public.” 

We always regret having placed a teacher who is afterwards too much of a coward to acknowledge our 

assistance, =r We have no place for a teacher who cannot express his gratitude to us afterwards 
sa 


in print. Money 


good thing, but we are working for something more than money. We want friends 


we want to register only teachers who will be he to us after we have helped them. 


Men and women who write such letters as fol 


DEAR MR. BREWER: 
I send ordér for twenty-five dollars. 


account of gratitude, yet, however, with a balance in your favor. Draw whenever 
Sincerely 


oWs are the kind, and the only ones, we want to work for: 


ST. PAUL, MINN., OCT. 31st, 1888. 


This I believe squares fo ganna p There is still a long 
7 


nay be of aid, 


ours, L. B WILSON. 


(Formerly of Des Moines, Ia., and elected to St. Paul (Minn.) High School on our recommendation. } 
TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 


170 State Street, Chicago. 





NION EACHERS’ 


Supplies Teachers 
with Positions, 


16 Astor Place, 


Supplies Schools 
with Teachers. 


Ww. D. KERR, 


GENCY, 


Send stamp for 
Manual and Blanks, 


NEW YORK. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio Building, 
J. RANSUM BRIDGE, Manager. 


110 Tremont St., Boston. | 


Western Office, 48 W. Third 8'., St. Paul. 
KDWakD A. GUERNSEY. Manager. 


NU CHARGES T0 SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS 
The agency bas successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work, Good 


teachers aiways in demand. 


One fee registers in both agencies, 





The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


Agency Manual Free upon application. 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO. 


7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 





The Bay State Teachers’ Agency, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET, ROOM 4, BOSTON. 


CIRCULARS FREE ON APPLICATION, 


SARGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 





Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East (4th Street, N. WV. 


Gt TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 





9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FORKIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amertoan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 











Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 














PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 

E. R. RUGGLEs. 


Ass. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, M 

tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 

















INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 











NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


[MyAss- STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further ey apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 











Teachers’ Bureau 


[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
siclans, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy 
Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVE 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


w? Ge 


Churches. 
ists, to B 


NO FEE 





FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
pesessisses LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers Positions. Form for stamp. 
Employers -” served ss a Our supply 
T r é LARGEST @ 
= s R. KE. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
2 West 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Stars NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For circulars, ete Py en 
ore , ete. 
‘Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For’ catalogues, address th 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


V ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
U See ae both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
ae E. H. RussExt, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Ss For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. Hagar, Ph.D. 


“TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
S For both sexes. 


For Catalogues address 
° J.C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 

















SONGS OF HISTORY. By HEZEKIAH BUTTER- 
 worts. Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00, 
Address NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 

8 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 











WANTED, 


In a large Southern College, a thoroughly trained 
and competent man to take charge of the depart 
ment of FWgotont Cutaare. ‘ The candidate must be a 
Baptist in his re Ty preferences. 

ly to IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
Apply N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 





VOUNG MAN, 
Il qualified to teach the English branches, and 
ag haw afew hundred dollars to invest, we can di- 


H f 
ect you to the cipal of a well established Busi- 
oans College in che Btave of Néw York, who wants you 


, Address 
asa partner, AqrIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. KE. Bureau of Education, 
. 3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


The Listemann Concert Company 


OFFERS TO 
Schools, Colleges, 
AND 


Lecture Committees 
The Finest and Best of Musical Entertainments. 
The personnel includes 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN. 
G. B. RONCONIT. AND 
WULF FRIES. 


Address CO. C. PARKYN, Manager, 178 Tremont 8t., 





or care of H1naM ORncuTT, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 





MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 


Price 25 cents. Sent postpaid, 


NEW ENCLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 





WANTED, 


A complete set. or any portion, of the numbers of 
Good Times. a magazine edited by Mrs. M. B. C. 
Slade and published by T. W. Bicknell,—in aoe 
1878-79, 1879-80, 1880-81, 1881-82. A liberal price wil 
be paid for the whole or a partof the same. Address 
A. A. BAXTER, 14 Winter St., Dorchester, Mass. 





Seud for New England Pub. Co.'s Price List, 


ining, and Elec- 








360 
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OUR PLACE IN SPACE! 


Astronomy by Observation. 


By ELIZA 


A. BOWEN. 


An elementary text-book for —— Schools and Academies, based on the most practical and interesting 
method of studying the subject — that of observation. To assist the pupil in his work, careful directions 
are given when, how, and where to find the heavenly bodies; also for observing, in entertaining and et 


tive ways, the characteristics and phenomena of the consteilations. 
miliar language, in the order in which they can be seen by an observer. 


Their motions are described in fa 
The large quarto pages admit 


maps and views on a scale that will give a clear conception of the vast expanse of the celestial regions. 


iIntreduction 


price, $1.00. 


Sample copies for examination, will be mailed, postpaid, to any teacher or school-officer on receipt of 


the introduction price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





LA FRANCE > NOTES D’UN oy wg | 


RECUKILLI€S Ef MISES EN ORDRE Par A. g 
ROUGEMONT. An entertaining and instructive 
reading-book for French classes. Cloth, 188 pages, 
$1.00. From Yale College. 
* I shall take every qpogrenate Cat may present itself 
to recommend its use.”—PRor. W. D. WHITNEY. 
From Dartmouth College. 
“Weare using LA FRANCE, and with increasing pleas- 
ure and profit.”—LovuiIs POLLENS, Prof. Modern Lang. 
From Amherst College. 
“It is almost the ideal book for which I have been 
looking.” —Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE. 
Returnable specimen copies for examination with 
a view to its introduction will be sent, post-paid, to 
any teacher or school officer on receipt of 60 cents. 


5 iat x 
Elwall’s Dictionary: **°-titexen iota. 
“The newest, most complete and precise, most satis- 
factory ever published (1888). 
Compact, superbly printed, 18mo, 1,300 pp., $2.25. 





‘Deutschland ox» pm vevrscuen 


The LAND where German is spoken,and the PEOPLE 

who speakit. Cloth $1. 

“An excellent, most useful and attractive reader for 
students of German.” 

“lam sony much pleased with DEUTSCHLAND. It is 
comprehensive, compact, and practical.” — PRoF. W. 
WELLS, Union College, 

“The gies is admirable, the topics discussed being 
such as ail intelligent Americans are interested in, and 
the style of the composition rendering it unusually at- 
tractive.”—PRoOF. TH. lL. ANGELL, Bates College. 

Specimen copy sent to teachers for examination for 
60 cents. Liberal discount on introductory orders. 


Leichte und heitere 
N eue Anekdoten. Stuecke zum Lesen 
und Wiedererzihlen. 
** Furnishes the best material for drill in conversation 
and sragner. and an excellent text for questioning and 
reading. 


In 12 mo, paper 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 





(ar The above works are for sale by booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publisher, 743 BROADWAY, NEW.YORK. 





BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
——AGENCY FOR 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD'S, Dr. SAU VEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE- 
BACH, BERLITZ’8, HACHETTE & OU.’8, Lon- 
DON, TAUCHNITZ’S Leresic PUBLICATIONS. 
Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOFE, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged b 
American and European authoriy tas the best of a 


Natural methods. 
New edition of text-books in French and Germap now 


ready. 

Teacherse mploying this method are taught its applica- 
tion, free of charge at 

THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Boston: 154 Tremont 8t, Phila: 1523 Chestnut St 
New York: Madison Sq. Washington: 723 14 St. 
Brooklyn: 40 Court St. Berlin: 113 Leipzigerstrasse. 
Summer Course at Asbury Park, N. J. 

For sample pages, discount, etc, write to BERLITZ & 

Co., W. Madison Square, N, Y. 











Send for the N. E. Publishing Co.’s Price List. | § Somerset St., Boston. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Broadway, 
PUBLISH ? NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 
Leighton’s Histery of Rome ; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
BReed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Eutchison’s Physiology and Mygiene. 

J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
| keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
‘may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to @a 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, [ Venable’s Arithmetics, 

















| Holmes’ Readers, Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., N. Y. 





ORDER YOUR PERIODICALS THROUGH US. 





Clubbing List 


for 1888-89. 





‘THE NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 





FOR 





TEACHERS, LIBRARIANS, AND CLUBS. 





Save Money by subscribing through this 


Agency for your periodicals for the coming year. 


Any person, library, or magazine club desiring to subscribe for various magazines, can do so through 


us at the greatest economy of time and expense. 


The only condition is, to order two or more maga- 


zines or newspapers, thus obtaining the reduced club rates. 
The following list comprises but a small portion of the magazines and newspapers which we can 
supply at club rates. Patrons may add to their list new subscriptions for any periodicals at any time, 


and, with very few exceptions, they can expect the 


MONTHLY PERIODICALS. 


Subscription Our 
Price. Club Rates. 








a - setont sows, é 
ppincott’s Magazine, . ° 
Macmillan’s Magazine, ._. 
Hagazine Sj | ean History, 
zine o' i ate ol 
New Princeton Review, “aan » 
Nineteenth Century . Y. reprint), 
North American Review, . . 
Ohio Educational Monthly, 
Our Little Men and Women, 
Our Little Ones, a 
Overland Monthly, ._. 
Political Selence Guarteriy, 
Science Monthly, 


American Journal of Philology, . $3 00 $2 75 
Atlantic Monthly, .. : ° 4 00 3 40 | 
Baby and, . eASES gh 50 45 
Bibliotheea Sacra, . . . . 30 285 | 
California Teacher,. . ° - 1 50 135 | 
Canada Ed. Monthly, . » ‘ 1 00 9 | 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, . ° 1 50 185 | 
- Little Folks’, . ° ‘ 1 50 135 | 
Century, . ey eee 4 00 815 | 
Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, 00 9 | 
Common Schoo! Education, . ° 00 90 | 
Contemporary Review (N. ¥. rep.), 50 10 
Demorest's Magaziné, . : : 00 70 
Eclectic Magazine, . » 5 ° 00 35 
Edinburgh Review (N. Y. fepeiat), 00 95 
a. - (Eng. Ed. ° 00 50 
Fortnightly Review (N. Y. reprint), 50 10 
A rum, ni , * ‘ : . = 50 
arper’s azine oo oe , 
Household, ‘fhe (Vt.), . ° ° 10 95 | 
llinois School Journal. . . e 50 
Indiana School Journal, . ° . 50 
Intelligence, . : = e 50 
Iowa Teacher, . . . .  . 00 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 00 
Leslie’s Sunday Magazine, : 50 
“Popular Monthly, ° | 
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ordinary club discount. 
MONTHLY PERIODICALS. 


Subscription Our 
Price. Club Rates. 

Popular Science News, . : - ,§1 00 $ 90 
Popular Educator, . ° ° ° 1 00 90 
Princeton Review, . . : é 3 00 2 75 
Quarterly Review (Eng. Ed.), ‘ 4 00 3 50 
School Education, . ° ° . 1 00 90 
Science, . » ‘ ° ° ‘ 3 50 3 00 
Science and Education, ° ° 1 50 1 35 
Scribner’s, . ‘ . ° . 3 00 2 85 
Shakespeariana, ° ° ° 1 50 1 40 
Swiss Cross, e ° . ° ° 1 50 1 35 
St. Nicholas, . ° ° ° 3 00 2 75 
Teachers’ Institute, . ‘ ° 1 25 110 
Treasure Trove, P ° . ° 1 00 90 
Van Nostrand’s Engineering Mag., 5 00 4 50 
Wide Awake, . " A P é 2 40 2 25 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 


Subscription Our 
Price. Club Rates. 
y $2 25 


Advance, . ° ° ‘ ° " 2 50 
American A A ‘ ° ° 3 00 2 60 
Christian Register (new) only, . 3 20 2 60 
Critic, ° ° ° . ° e 3 00 2 8 
Educational News, . : ‘ e 1 50 1 30 
Educational Weekly (Toronto), 2 00 1 75 
Harper's Bazaar. . é 3 ° 4 00 3 45 
P Weekly, . ‘ ‘ ° 4 00 3 45 
pi Young People, ee (Be 1 75 
Illustrated Christian Weekly, - 280 2 25 
Independent, . 7 ‘ : 3 00 2 75 
Literary World, . ° ° - 200 1 8 
Littell’s Living Age, ; ° » 800 7 2 
N. Y. Nation, . . 6 ° . 3 00 2 90 
N. Y. Tribune (Weekly), " : 1 25 1 10 
Public Opinion, ° ‘ 5 - 850 2 50 
Scientific American, ‘ . - 820 2 80 
he 504 Supplement, 5 00 4 20 
Both to one address, . . 7 00 6 20 
Watchman (new) only, . . . 328 2 25 
Youth’s Companion (new) only, , 1 75 1 50 





SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL Books, 
Correspondence solicited with teachers and all members of Reading Circles. Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerser Sr., Boston, Mass. 


COODYEAR’S ART STUDIES. The Singer’s Christmas. 


TOF WwW mY GOODYEAR, 

* Seo eY Or AP he Metropolitan museum of Art| It is high time to commence practielng Christmas 
and present Lecturer by appointment in the/ yusic, and to plan festivals. DITSON & CO, 
Cooper Institute, N. Y. Crown 8vo, cloth, 217 publish a large number of Christmas Carols, An- 

thems, Songs, Quartets, etc. Please send for lists. 


illustrations. Price, postpaid, $3.50. oa 
A text-book on Architecture, Soups ure, and — 

ing for Schools and Academies. Nothing s0 comple . 7 
and satisfactory has heretofore been offered to teach- Beautiful Cantatas for Girls and Boys. 
ers of art in this country. It would alse be a oven «ieod Tidings, oF yy pa s Christmas. By 
ble addition to every School Library and every pri- Rosabel. 25 cts. $2.4 02. 
vate and public library. Babe of Bethichem. Children’s Voices and Quar- 
——— tet. Benj. Cutier. 20 cts. $1.80 per doz, 
HALE’S LICHTS OF TWO CENTURIES. Jingle Bells. ——- very pretty. Leo. R, 
30 cts. pe 


, . a] . Ly »wis. ’ 
FIFTY BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, with | Christmas Gift. A Santa Claus Story. Rosabel, 
A nice musical Drama. Leo. 


Portraits of Distinguished and successful Artists, 28 ets. $2.40 per doz. 
Sculptors, Poets, and Scientists. Edited by Ep Caumne neonate. 
WARD KVERETT HALE, D.D. One volume, cloth. IY Lewis. 30 cts. $3 per doz. 

King Winter. A true cold weather Cantata. L, 
O. Emerson, 30 ets. $3 per doz. 


Price, $1.75. ; : 
This book has been widely sought by reading cir- 

cles, and is in its 15th thousand. 1t is written in Mr, Messenger of Christmas. T.M. Towne. 30 cts, 

Hale’s most attractive style, and is one of his most $3 per doz. 

useful books. It is handsomely printedand bound, Christmas Songs and Carels. For Young Chil- 

and serves as an appropriate gift- book. dren. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 12c. $1 08 per doz, 


HAMERTON’S ATLAS ESSAYS. Bright and Interesting Christmas Services, 


1. PRACTICAL WORK IN ART. Paper 35 ctS.| Joyful Chimes, (8 cts-, 72 cts. doz.) Rosabe). 
2. MODERN SCHOOLS OF ART. Paper, .% cts. Birthday of our Lord, (8 cts.. 72 cts per doz.) 
By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. Rosabel. Seng of the Christ, (12 cts., $1.05 


—- art per doz.) Sawyer. 
HUNTINCTON’S MANUAL of Fine Arts. Cantatas for Choirs, Societies, &c, 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. Edited by D.|_ 
HUNTINGTON. President of the National Acad | Christmas Eve, (35 - So ~ ee) Gate. 
emy. 12mo, cloth, Price, postpaid, $1.00. Christmas, (80 cts., $7. pe h son. 
: Christus. (40c., $3.50 per doz.) endelssohn. 


CHAPMAN’S DRAWINC BOOK. ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
A COMPLETE INSTRUCTOR. 1 vol.. Price, cloth, OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


quarto, $6.00. 








BARNES’ DRAWINC SERIES. 


A COMPLETE COURSE in Primary, Freehand, Me- 
chanical, and Instrumental Drawing. In Nos. 


Any of the above books sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers. 
A.S. BARNES & CO., 111 « 113 William St., N.Y. 
E. A. SouULR, Agent, 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, “siw'vouk® 
Publish Valuable Books by W.¥. COLLIER, LL.D. 


4 HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 8yo, cloth, $2.50. 





Christmas Selections oi 
—FOR { 888.— coeootad ta eater 
structive Responsive Exercise tLat may be used with 


or without the Carols, Price, 5cts. each, or 50cts. a 
dozen by mail postpaid; $4 a hundred by express, 


Containing new 





not prepaid. 
naheee ll to Men.” By J.£. 
a 


. wi 
Services : Noel,” by P. F. Campigiio, 
8 and **Peace on Earth,” by J. E. Hall: 
these consist of choice Responsive Readings through- 


OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. out which are interspersed Beautiful Carols written 
CHE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. cepecially for, use, in 9 Aamecton with the Read- 

“ea +E * . > ings. *rice of eac the three Services is same 
CHE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. ~~ = the “Christmas Selections.” 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. “The New Santa Claus,”by But- 
Send for catalogues. tt Cantatas. terworth and Murrey. -¢ udge Sapte 
8 rv . 
Waifs’ Christmas,’ by Serahem nd Root. “Santa 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 


Clans’ Mistake,”’ by Burnham and Root. **Catchin 
Kriss Kringle,’’ by Butterworth and Root. Price o 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DELS, and 





the Cantatas, 30cts. each by mail postpaid. 
of all kinds of Christmas Music will 
DRAWING MO ~ Catalogue be sent free on application. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. The JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, 0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


reAR min meal wate vale \WOUSIC AT SIGHT. 


These MODELS have been specially designed for : - 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and The great * Round Note Stoging Book, for teachers 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids who desire to introduce Music into their Schools. 
and Tablets. arranged ina carefully graded series. am thorough, and attractive. Sin le copies, 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and | Postpaid, 50 cents ; by express, $5 00 per dozen. 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible SONGS & GLEES For the Schoolroom, Singing 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities Class, Seminaries, &c. A 64- 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to| Page, well bound Song Supplement to “ Music at 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every Sight, issued October 15th, 1888. By mail, prepaid, 
3 , and especially at the outset. single copy, 15 cents ; $1.80 per dozen. 
rd J. H. KURZENKNABE & SONS, Harrisburg, Pa. 


or catalogue and particulars, address 
S.R. WINCHELL & CO. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
amet 0 Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. 

Educational Publishers & Booksellers, 
{06--108 Wabash Ave., 


ABASH AVENUE. 
CHICAGO, 


























SIX CENTS. SIX CENTS. 
The Best Recitation Book Books of any description sent promptly to teachers 
‘ by —y > - a of a. has been our bus- 
ness for fourteen years. Send stamp and ask an 
Chock full of the best material for Recitations, | question you want to. , , 
Declamations, Readings, ete., and embracing the 
best selections from one of our best authors. Its| IZ] MSELF' | By J. C. GOLDSMITH. 
contents are suitable for all occasions. By mail 12mo, 286 pp.; paper, 25 
for three two cent stamps. AGAIN. cents ; cloth, $1.00. 
“Beneath the sprightly dash 
H. F. STEWART, Publisher, Abington, Pa. with which the story 1s out- 
lined and filled there is conscious, strong power. 
It is finely written, and of decided merit.” — The 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, | @%0%, Zoston. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N, Y. 
be a _~ to Write Letters. 
estlake’s Common School Literature. ; {5 Astor Place 
Loyd’s Literature for Litthe Folks. J h W | y & S : 
BRaub’s Normal Spellers. ie gee 0 N | g Ons NEW YORK, 
Fewsemith’s English Grammars. PUBLISHERS OF 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. Scientific Text-Books and Industrial Works. 
Send for Catalogues and Descriptive Circulars. 
Free by Mail. 


Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppard’s Science. 








NOW READY: 
Youth's Temperance Manual. 


SEND FORTY CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 








The Intermediate book of the series of EcLectic TempeRANcE PuysrioLociEs. 
144 pp. Cloth. Beautifully illustrated. Fully meets the provisions of the laws requiring schools to 
teach Physiology and Hygiene with special reference to effects of alechol and tobacco. 


The “ Yourn’s TEMPERANCE MANUAL” treats the subjects usuall i i 
is also full of practical suggestions connected with every phase of daily life. eS 


PRICE OF ECLECTIC TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGIES, 
1. The House I Live In, e e . oak aia 30. eel 
2. Youth’s Temperance Manual ° RSE «s 40 ** 


3. Eclectic Guide to Health, . . 36 «< eso ** 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 








C. FP. STHARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 





ReAdee 


2. 








